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THE UNITARIAN REFORM. 


. NUMBER lI, 


ITS NATURE AND OBJECTS. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is the keystone in the arch of | 
Calvinism. When this falls the whole system will necessarily 
crumble in. As in every great battle, there is some small 
hillock or paltry farm-house which is obstinately contended 
for, because “its possession will decide the fate of the day, 
so every great controversy hinges on the decision of a particu- 
lar proposition. In itself it may seem insignificant, and un- 
worthy of the fearful struggle, and fiery earnestness which 
rages around it. The chateau of Hougomont is an insignifi- 
cant farm-house—the, plain of Marathon, a naked field—the 
ground where Charles Martel checked the tide of Sara- 
cenic progress, a common spot of earth to the common eye— 
the plain of Lexington not more fertile nor flowery than other 
fields. Yet because the conquest of these was the turnin 
point of Despotism and Freedom, Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism, rightvand wrong, we feel it well that men should 
pour out their bleed like water for their possession, Around 


these insignificant spots, great principles met in battle? ‘Those 
who fell there, fell not in vain. ; 


The waters murmur with their name, 

The woods are peopled with their fame, 

The silent — lone and gray, 

Claims kindred with their sacred clay. ~‘ 
Their memory wraps the sable mountain, 

Their spirit sparkles in the fountain. 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Rolls mingling with their fame forever. 
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He would be but an unworthy deseendant of the patriots,” 
who, in visiting the spot where their best blood gushed out 
forssuch a cause, should coolly wonder how men cou!d con- 
tend so bitterly fora miserable acre of barren séil. Yet when 
we read of the great controversies of former days about opin- 
jons which pow seem trifling, we often forge 8 that as great 
principles were inveived in sach discussions. We forget that 
the barren and recky opinion was the battle ground, where 
great and vital traths, nec essary to human progress, met and 

vanquished ancicnt errors, and drove back the dominion of 
ignorance and night. Sir James M’Intosh tells us that the 
Protestant Reformation, which roused the human mind from 
the sleep of years, and poured light into every department of 
knowledge, shaking thrones to their centre, grew out of a con- 
troversy carried on by an humble monk on the subject of jus- 
tification by faith. The reason was, that this controversy in- 
volved and evolved great doctrines, and as it went on light 
poured from it on many subjects, until the world stood still to 
listen. Cuvier, in an eulogy, which he pronounced upon Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, wonders how he could bend his great powers 
to the consideration of such a meagre subject as the triune 
nature of God. But Cuvier did not see, what Dr. Priestley 
saw well, that round this dogma: the principles of Catholicism 
and those of the Reformation were to muster for their final 
struggle. On the field of Lutzen, where the»Catholic and 
Protestant armies of urope met in battle, there stands a stone 
erected to the memory of the Protestant chief with these 
words alone engraved on its surface—*Gustavus Adolphus 
here iell, fighting for Freedom of Spirit.” And in the little 
village of Northumberland, posterity may one day rear a sim- 
ilar monument to the old man who contended against bigots 
and persecutors in a like cause. 

We propose, in this and subsequent papers, to consider THE 
Unrrarian Rrrorm, examining its nature, condition, pros- 
pects and dangers. In the present paper we shall simply con- 
sider its nature—what is the nature of the»Unitarian move- 
ment? What does it propose? What are its aims ? 

To answer this question, it is necessary for us to look back 
as far as the Reformation of Luther. The great principles of 
the Reformation, which inspired the lion-hearted Reformer ° 
and his colleagues with courage to oppose the vast and ancient 
authority of Rome, and which they bore as standards before 
them in the conflict, were two—Tne Bieue is THE ONLY RULE 
or Farrn anp Practice; and again, EACH MAN MUST INTER-, 
Pret THE Bute ror nimseLr. These were the two broad 
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principles which they epposed to the Romish doctrine that 
Tradition asawell as the Bible, was a rule of Faith, and that 
the Church was the rightful interpreter of the meaning of 
Scripture. , 

But broadly as the early Refotmers proclaimed these prin- 
ciples, they had not the faith or courage to adhere to them in 
practice. Perhaps it would have been asking too much of 
them, to require that the discoverers of such vast principles 
should alse be able to apply them to their minutest conse- 
quences. | 

Perhaps too, the creeds and confessions of faith which the 
Reformers drew up, were not intended by them to be arbitra- 
rily imposed on their churches, as a substitute for free enquiry 
into God’s word, but rather as an expression of those views 
in which they were all cordially united. But the mischief 
followed. The creeds which were a mere expression of a 
common sentiment at first, became soon the established and 
authoritative codes to which all intellects must bow. Soon it 
came to pass that those who differed from the creed, though 
they should be led from it by the Bible, were regarded as her- 
etics. And thus the same human authority which avowedly 
explained the Scripture in the Romish church, began to lord 
it over God’s heritage in the Protestant. The Bible ceased to 
be the rule of faith and practice. The Augsburg confession, 
the Thirty-nine articles, the Westminster Catechism, the Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook Platforms, took its place in Germany, 
England and America. 

The evil results, which in due time, have every where fol- 
lowed and still attend, this substitution of human doctrines, 
human commandments, human authority, for that of God, are 
what might have been anticipated. A false principle of con- 
duct, however expedient or politic it may seem, is sure to 
bring after it, by and by, evil consequences. . 

So here, men who found themselves prevented from search- 
ing Scripture except they should be sure to find there the very 
doctrine of their creeds, soon gave up searching the Scripture 
at all. Theological science stands still. If you venture to 
teach a doctrine in any language but that of the Confession, 
vou are denounced as a heretic. “For this cause, many 
sleep.” The human mind loses all its energy, When it enters 
these enchanted domains of theology. The theological litera- 
ture of Great Britain, for example, how puny and dwarfed is 
it, compared with its political, dramatic, poetic literature. 
The reason is obvidus. The human intellect achieves no tri- 
umphs while it works in fetters. 
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But a worse consequence than this follows. It was a 
hearty spontaneous faith which the first Reformers placed in 
their symbols. They satisfied fully the want of their minds. 
But no human work, nor any human words, can feed and 
nourish successive generations. Each generation looks with 
different feelings and through a different culture at the great 
truths of Heaven and Earth. They need a new language to 
express their faith. The old words do not satisfy them. It is 
a proof of the divinity that resides in the Bible, that this book 
does continue to satisfy successive generations for thousands 
of years. But so can no human composition. In conse- 
quence, when men are compelled, by fear of denunciation, to 
speak their grandfathers’ language instead of their own, their 
words seem empty to themselves. They do not really express 
the inmost belief of their hearts. So they become false, 
faithless, hypocritical, professing in words what nothing in 
their heart corresponds to. Secret unbelief couched under a 
hypocritical profession is the second great evil resulting from 
the authority of creeils. 

And the last, is open unbelief—not merely of the church 
creed, but of that which it conceals; the great truths of reli- 

ion itself. When the time has arrived, in which the church 
formulas and standards are no longer suited to the intellect 
and culture of the age; the intellect, in breaking away from 
them, breaks away from Christianity itself. ‘These are the 
representatives of Christianity, and these are evidently ab- 
surd, eontradictory and illogical, we will have none of them.” 
So they reason, confounding God’s religion with man’s theolo- 
gy, the everlasting truths of Christianity with human systems 
and doctrines, and rejecting the whole together. 

In view of these evils, resulting from the imposition of hu- 
man systems upon the mind, the Unitarians have been led to 
oppose all such imposition. They say—* Let us read the 
Bible for ourselves, and form our own system, if any system 
be necessary. Jesus Christ taught no formal system—the 
Apostles laid down no fixed standard of opinions—they taught 
the truth in a free, living manner, without any scheme or plan 
of theology atall. Why cannot it be so now? It can be so. 
We will not go to John Calvin, or tothe Westminster Assem- 
bly, to know what to believe; we will go at once to Jesus 
Christ, and his Apostles. This is our right. This right we 
claim. We reject the whole of your doctrines. We will not 
receive any part of your systems. We believe in Christ, and 
in the great truths he taught. We believe in repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. You have no 
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right to add to this Christian confession. We will stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” 

The first great object then of the Unitarian Reform is 
Christian Liberty. We demand this, in its broadest sense. 
We do not ask for liberty to modify your creeds a little, to 
believe a little less about Predestination, or a little more about 
Ability, but we ask for liberty not to believe in your creeds at 
all. We wish to set them all aside, and read the Bible with 
our own eyes, and use our own language in speaking of it. 
We would be wholly free from these scholastic trammels. We 
demand to be acknowledged as Christians, so long as we be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, and show an earnest love for him in our 
lives; whether we believe or not in vicarious atonement, the 
trinity, original sin, and other such unscriptural shibboleths. 

It is evident then that Unitarians are in the advanced rank, 
the forlorn hope, of those who contend for christian liberty. 
They place themselves on the original principles of the ‘Re- 
formation, and demand the full liberty which these principles 
guarantee. If Unitarians succeed in obtaining this liberty, 
we say not that Christian freedom is secure, but that the 
greatest step has been taken towards securing it, since the times 
of the first reformers. If Unitarians succeed in obtaining 
toleration, then the tyranny of human systems, at least, is at an 
end. 

And then there will be some hope of Cruristian Unton, 
that long desired, long prayed for, but almost despaired of 
blessing. The evils of the present state of disunion in the 
Christian church are so obvious that all see them and lament 
them—the difficulty is that very few perceive their true rem- 
edy. In every city of our land, in every small town there 
are Christians—but in what condition? Banded together, 
united as with one heart and soul, acting in united power to 
convert the world to God? Alas! no—but split into half a 
dozen parties, having little sympathy foreach other, jealous of 
each others’ success, and instead of carrying the war into the 
camp of sin, contending with each other about its origin, in- 
stead of laboring to bring back a sinful world to God, arguing 
about the theory of conversion. The evils of this state, all, 
in their cooler moments, lament. But the only remedy they 
propose is, that all other sects should come over and join their 
own. ‘Let all men agree to the primitive order of church 
government, and join the only authentic church,” say the 
Episcopalians, “ and all will be well.” “ Let all obey God, and 
be immersed,” say the Baptists, “ and there will be no division.” 
In other words—* Let others think as we do, and we shall be 
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united.” Others again, wishing to unite the credit of ortho- 
doxy with the advantages of liberality, exhaust their wits in 

constructing new creeds, which shall contain the essence of 
the old in a more modern and loose dress. 

The Unitarians take a different way. They do, what few 
others have yet done; they go to the Scriptures for the test of 
Christian fellowship. They find it there written that to be- 
lie ve Jesus to be the Christ is the only fundamental faith, to 
confess him openly before men, the only essential act.* 
Standing on this broad platform they proc ‘laim that we should 
unite in Christian communion and fellowship with all who ac- 
knowledge Jesus to be the Christ, and openly claim to be his 
disciples, if their lives are sober and decent. And a sound 
Christian Union can never come except from this acknowl- 
edgment of Christian Liberty. In laboring then for Christian 
Liberty, the Unitarians are laying the only true foundation 
for Christian Union. 

Another object of the Unitarian Reform, by many thought 
to be the chief object, but by us held to be secondary, regards 
religious opinions. Casting away the trammels of theological 
systems and reading the Scriptures by their own light, many 
things in the popular theology seem tothem erroneous. These 
relate to the character of God, of Christ, that of man, and that 
of true religion. 

According to the popular theories, the character of God is 
such, that he can never pardon the sinner till a full satisfaction 
is made to Him in the punishment of some victim. This 
simple statement, according to all human analogy, entirely ex- 
cludes the attribute of mercy from the character of God. 
For what mercy is there in pardoning after the full punishment 
is inflicted—what clemency in remitting the debt after it is 
paid? But again, the popular theoloey declares that the 
Deity was satisfied by this punishments? falling on an innocent 
being. This statement, again, excludes the attribute of jus- 
tice. For where is the justice of punishing the innocent for 
the guilty. The Bible says “The soul that sinneth, zt shall 
die—the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be u pon him.” (Ezek. xviii. 20.) But the popu- 
lar the ology undertakes to impute righteousness to the wicked, 
and wickedness to the righteous. All this clouds the charac- 
ter of God. Add to this the doctrines of Decrees and Elee- 


* See, for instanee, Rom. x, 9. illustrated by Acts viii. 37, 38. x vi, 31, 33. 
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tion, as commonly set forth, and the darkness is complete. 
We have a being whose Jaw is to do his own wi//, not because 
it is holy, just and good, but because it is his will, and because 
being sovereign, he can do it. And yet again, in order to ex- 
cite fear, which always seems a more powerful principle than 
love to the heart not thoroughly Christianized—to excite fear, 
God is set forth as surrounded by the terrors of the Old Tes- 
tament, instead of being regarded through his image in the 
New. Ile is represented as full of wrath against the sinner, 
while Christ every where teaches that he is full of love to- 
ward him.* Just as far as this theology is believed, just so 
far is the character of God perverted from the real ev angelical 
view. Just so far, God is made a vindictive, self- willed, arbi- 
trary, and passionate being. We tremble while we write 
these words, but they are drawn from us by the deepest and 
clearest conviction that the unneutralized influence of the 
common theology would thus degrade our ideas of the Al- 
mighty. Thank’ God, it always is neutralized—by the com- 
mon sense and common reason of mankind, and by the per- 
petual influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. While the 
New Testament remains in the hands of the people, no false 
theology can wholly obscure the face of our Heavenly Father. 
But so much of harm results from these opinions, that the 
Unitarians are well authorized to wage war against them. 

The Unitarian Reform aflects also, as is well known, the 
theory of God’s metaphysical existence. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, which seems sedulously to avoid all Seripture phrase- 
ology, which is expressed in dark metaphysical language, and 
shrouds itself in mystery, appears to Unitarians wholly un- 
supported by Scripture. No where in the Bible is it taught, 
or pretended to be taught, in plain terms.¢ A doctrine, pro- 
fessing to be among the most important and essential of Chris- 
tian truths, vet left by Christ and his Apostles to be inferred 
from texts taken here and there—proved piecemeal, and then 
the pieces fastened together in the dark. 

The surest way however of meeting the Trinitarian is sim- 
ply toask him what he believes. “ Tell me what your doc- 
trine is, and then I will tell you whether | believe it or not.” 
If he then says it is a mystery, and that he believes in a mys- 
terious three-fold distinction in the divine nature, which he 
cannot comprehend, you may tell him that you too believe in 
a thousand mysteries relating to the Deity, and that when 
those mysteries are revealed some one of them will very 





* See Matt. v. 44,45. Luke xv. throughout. 
t The passage i. John v. 7, no intelligent scholar would now rely upon. 
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probably turn out to be the same as his. But if he proceeds 
to explain his faith, he willinevitably fall either into Tritheism, 
and believe in three distinct Gods, having a unity of purpose 
and will, or into Sabellianism and believe in one God with a 
three-fold manifestation of himself as Father, Son and Spirit. 
‘lo the first explanation you may oppose the whole Bible, to 
the last you need oppose nothing, for it is Unitarianism. 

With respect to the person of Christ, we have published so 
much elsewhere, that we need say little here. The Unita- 
rians take from him a physical glory to give him a moral 
glory. He is divine to them, not as possessing the physical 
attributes of Eternity and Infinity, but as being the chosen one 
to reflect tothe universe, as from a mirror, God’s moral charac- 
ter. He is the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image 
of his person—he who has seen him has seen the Father, for 
he is the representative of God in the world. We feel after 
God, if haply we may find him in creation, but it isa cold and 
distant power, wise, infinite, and benevolent, which we find 
there—commanding our reverence, but too remote for our 
love. But in Jesus Christ, God personally appears to us. 
He is the manifestation of the divine holiness, mercy, love. 
In his life of tender sympathy with man he images the divine 
long-suffering. In his death, that great symbol of reconcilia- 
tion, he has not only taught, but shown, in a way that has 
stamped conviction on the hearts of thousands, the love of God 
to his sinful child. This is Christ’s true divinity. We take 
away his metaphysical honors that we may heighten his 
spiritual glory. 

The views of man, given by the creeds, Calvinistic or sub- 
Calvinistic, are equally one-sided and erroneous in the judg- 
ment of Unitarians. The object of the makers of these 
creeds was to produce a deep conviction of sinfulness in the 
human heart, to overthrow all pride of goodness, and bring 
the sinner to an humble confession of his guilt. This was a 
worthy and Christian object, but to attain this end they ran 
into exaggeration and extremes. They exaggerated human 
sinfulness when they made it total. When they declare that 
in man there is nothing good, they run into an extreme, 
equally unphilosophic and unchristian. It makes the word of 
God of no effect, for if there be nothing in man unperverted, 
if reason and conscience are blinded, then you might as well 
preach the gospel to a block or a stone, as toa man. Until 
his mind is miraculously changed in all its faculties, he cannot 
understand or appreciate a word you say. Itseems to us also 
that this doctrine of total depravity runs counter to one of the 
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most important of all Christian truths. ‘While to humble us, 
we are taught the great extent of our sin and peril, and that 
without Divine help we cannot extricate ourselves from our 
evil condition—we are also, to encourage us, taught to be- 
lieve that in every man there is a struggling principle of truth 
and goodness. There is a “spirit willing,” while “the flesh is 
weak.” There is a “law of the mind” battling against “the 
law of the members.” The faith, that in the worst of men 
lay hidden and buried a divine spark, to be kindled by love and 
truth; this faith, under one or another name, has been the 
strength of every Christian Philanthropist. Sometimes, as 
with the Quaker, it is the inward light of God’s spirit “ which 
lightens every man who cometii into this world.” Sometimes, 
as with the Wesleys, it is a special influence which attends 
the word, and softens and breaks down the rebellious heart. 
But in some shape or other, this faith is essential to all hearty 
efforts for the conversion of man. How can we love sinners, 
except we believe that there is, asleep, under their sin, a spirit 
of goodness which may be roused at last by our appeals and 
overcome by our love? This faith is opposed wholly to the 
doctrine of the total depravity of men, and therefore the Uni- 
tarians reject this latter doctrine. 

They reject also those popular views of religion which make 
it consist either in a cold and barren belief, or a series of vague 
religious emotions. The great scriptural doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith has been perverted to mean that a man’s salva- 
tion is gained by a blind assent to, and a loud profession of 
orthodox opinions. On the other hand many place their con- 
fidence in having experienced certain religious emotions, or in 
being zealous in the merely religious duties. With Unitarians, 
on the contrary, religion is taught to be a life, the only sure 
evidence of which is a daily obedience to God’s whole law, a 
bringing forth the fruits of the spirit, which are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. For this, they have often been accused of teach- 
ing mere morality, and seeking salvation by their works. 
But none of their writers can be accused of recommending a 
merely worldly morality, or any works of which faith is not 
the basis. But while it is their firm conviction that all true 
goodness must flow from inward piety, they are equally clear 
that much of hypocrisy, worldliness and consequent infidelity 
has sprung from separating religion from morality—they see 
clearly that so did not Christ or his Apostles, that the most daily 
and homely duties were the object of their constant care—that 
many of their discourses would be called “mere morality” by 
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the Pharisees of thes present day—and seeing all this, they 
find it a light thing to be judged by man’s judgment. 

We will not deny, for our object is not to make a one-sided 
statement, that many Unitarians may have fallen into the eX- 
treme of dwelling too exclusively on our duties to man and — 
to ourselves, without sufficiently basing them on the deep % 
foundation of religious faith. So one extreme produces an- 
other. But there is nothing in Unitarianism to countenance 
or perpetuate this error. No creeds bind her to it. Accord- 
ingly it has already been generally seen; and the Unitarians of 
the present day, we think, preach more to the deep religious 
principles in the conscience and heart than those of a former 
age. 
“This is the nature, these the objects of the Unitarian Reform. 
They are so extensive and vast, that the opposition to them is 
very great, and their advocates find themselves everywhere 
misrepresented and denounced. But we look upon them as 
objects for which we count it well to bear reproach. Ought 
there not to be one party in the church to contend for these 
great principles? By our position we are forced to be the 
champions of Christian Liberty, by our interests we are driven 
to demand Christian Union upon its only rightful ground, and 
by our convictions we are led to oppose representations of 
God, man, and religion, which are corroding the heart of 
Christianity. Though few, let us not shrink or tremble, for it 
is the Father’s good pleasure to give us the kingdom. Ours is 
the religion of the future, the religion of progress, the religion 
for the people. We must increase, they decrease. For 
truth is mighty, and before its invisible but all-pervading force 
the power of Popes and Princes, of Synods and Assemblies, of 
ancient creeds and long revered dogmas, of prejudices, bigotry 
and superstition, must go down. With firm faith in the future 
triumph of our principles, in deep dependence on the mighty 
arm of Heaven, and in a strenuous endeavor to live as we 
profess, we can wait the hour when the truth of our principles 
will be understood and acknowledged. 


Hymn to the Flomers. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 


[SELECTED.] 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers ! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create. 


’Neath cloister’d boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most Catholic and solemn 
Which God hath planned. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 


Whese quenchless lamps the Sun and Moon supply, 


its choir, the winds and waves—its organ, thunder— 
Its dome, the sky ! 


There, as in solitude and shade, I wander 


Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 


Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 
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Hymn to the Flowers. 4 


Your voiceless lips, O Flowers! are living preachers, 
Each éup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 


Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers A 
From loneiiest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, y 
“ Weep without woe and blush without a crime,” 
O may | deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery, “in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all. 


Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Hayinless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructers hoary, 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope, 
Each fading calyx, a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 


Priests, sermons, shrines. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


As we anticipated, a controversy has arisen in the Episco- 
pal church, upon this great subject. The “charge” of Bishop 
Onderdonk, of Pa. has brought upon him no measured cen- 
sure. Whole batteries have opened against him in every 
part of the country. The language used reminds us of that 
which we ourselves have been compelled to bear, for indeed 
the Bishop is regarded as but little better than a “ Socinian,” 
the name which our fair-minded, weli informed and generous 
opponents still give to us. How the dispute will be settled, 
we do not know. The Bishop has taken a sort of half-way 
ground, and has of course laid himself open to the charge of 
inconsistencies and of hair-splitting, but he has, nevertheless, 
uttered some very stubborn truths, and knows how to appeal 
to the law and testimony. However it may terminate we 
can foresee some good results, one of the chief of which al- 
ready begins to show itself. The heinous character of that 
theory which “ presumes that a certain amount of debt is due 
from the sinner and is demanded by the Justice of God, and 
that when Christ pays that debt, the sinners for whom it is 
paid are no longer the debtors of Heaven,” will be clearly 
brought to light and will be denounced by both parties. This 
will be a great point gained. For we agree with Bishop 
Onderdonk in thinking, nay, we are confident, that the above 
“erroneous theory is current,” that is, the one ordinarily re- 
ceived by the Trinitarian community. We do notsay by the 
majority of their ministers, for it is often hard to tell what 
they do or do not believe, but by the mass of believers, who 
do not undertake to manufacture unintelligible distinctions, but 
take words in their ordinary meaning and understand their 
creeds according to their obvious interpretation. We shall 
therefore think that an important victory is gained when that 
theory is on all sides publicly denounced, and are glad to see 
it rejected with indignation, by the opponents of Bishop 
Onderdonk. They assert that no one in the church believes 
it, but that we know to be untrue. However, we are glad 
that they give it up, although the doctrine which they take in 
its stead is so mystified that we cannot tell what it is, or rather, 
we think that we can see the idea which is in their minds and 
that it is one which some Unitarians entertain, but we cannot 
comprehend the language in which it is dressed up. For in- 
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stance, the following, from the “ Gambier Observer,” is meant 
for clear elucidation, and at the same time, close argument: 

“ Suppose the unbounded mercy of God to have fixed upon 
the remission of sin and the salvation of sinners, as the glori- 
ous end to be accomplished; and then justice will demand an 
atoning sacrifice, before the mighty love, struggling in the bo- 
som of God, can be permitted to have its course. Punishment 
is strictly due to the wicked oppressor, and justice pleads the 
cause of the oppressed, as well as the cause of God against all 
who have robbed him of his glory. On the other hand, mercy 
pleads the cause of immortal and perishing millions: but the 
stern demand of justice still is, ‘ without the shedding of blood, 
there is no remission of sin.’ Mercy yields not, being omnipo- 
tent; and justice is immutable. How shall the cause be en- 
ded! God, the Father of mercies, is willing to make any 
sacrifice, except that of his law, his honor, or his justice, tn 
order to accomplish this stupendous work of love; and the 
Eternal Son, responding to the call of this sublime attribute, 
exclaims, Lo, | come to do thy will,OQ God. Hence, although 
justice does not demand the innocent to suffer for the guilty 
as deserving their pynishment; yet, in the case of our Lord 
and Master, it urged this demand as the indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation.” 

The conflict here represented as existing between the 
several attributes of God, is too much like the contending 
feelings of man’s bosom, to please us. We might also ask, 
how does the atoning sacrifice put an end to that struggle, or 
satisfy justice, except by Christ’s enduring the punishment, or 
“ paying the debt of the sinner?” Butwe wiil not urge our 
inquiries. It seems to be the design of even the more “ Or- 
thodox” in the controversy, to put out of sight the doctrine 
of literal substitution, and to represent the suffering and death 
of Christ merely as “ the indispensable condition of salvation,” 
without asking minutely ow: it is the means of salvation. 
This state of things is encouraging, and augurs improvement. 

W. G. E 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


De L’ Education des Meres des Familles ou nine la civilization du Genre Humain par 
les Femmes. Par L. Aime-Martin. On the Education of Mothers, or the 
civilization of the human race by women. By L. Aime-Marrix, 2 vols. 
Brussels, 1837. 


Our day is truly remarkable for its examination of old opin- 
ions, and its determination to abide by no established ideas, 
that shall not be found to have some better foundation than 
prejudice. Men are inquiring into all manner of subjects, and 
asking all sorts of questions. Not only do they inquire into 
such serious matters as political and religious rights, but also 
into the proper kinds of food to be eaten; and while the 
legitimacy of monarchs and the justice of char tered privileges 
have been questioned and denied, the prerogatives of many 
cherished viands, the title of roast beef to a place of honor on 
the table, the morality of tea and coffee have been likewise 
questioned and denied. 

Among the much vexed questions of the day, what is tech- 
nically called the woman question, has a strong prominence. 
Not only has it been talked upon and written upon, but acted 
upon in real life. The words, that seemed a wonder and 
abomination in the mouth of Mary Wolstoncraft, have now 
become familiar sounds. Our Martineaus and Grimke’s and 
sisterhood of Abolitionists have decided for many minds, that 
there can be no justice in the world, where women are not 
allowed equal, social and political privileges with men. Miss 
Grimke has carried her principles even to the marriage altar, 
and even at that tender hour, showed herself determined not 
to compromise her principles by promising any obedience or 
allowing any superiority to the bridegroom. We were present 
at an Abolition meeting not long since, where we had the 
pleasure of listening to some female eloquence, and of seeing 
gravely seated and ¢ giving their votes in the assembly, a num- 
ber of young ladies, whose acquaintance we have the honor 
of enjoying. One fair young Quaker girl was enforcing with 
great energy,and yet modesty and dignity, the right of having 
a woman appointed on the business committee, and she carried 
her point by a large majority. 

The question of the rights of women is not to be discussed, 
as some appear to suppose, with ridicule. It is assuming an 
important place in the thoughts of the thinking part of the 
community. One of the profoundest minds and most illustri- 
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ous statesmen of the country ha&given his powerful aid to the 
champions of woman's political rights, and that too before the 
assembled nation. 

There can be little doubt, but that the result of the whole 
discussion will end in enlarging the privileges of woman and 
in reproving the few relics of former oppression of the gentler 
sex by the stronger. We doubt not that women will be al- 
lowed to speak in public, as the spirit may move, and especial- 
ly on certain subjects, that more immediately concern them. 
But as to the day ever coming, in which women shall be called 
to vote, and hold civil offices—tar be it from our times. Give wo- 
man the same political duties and privileges which manenjoys, 
and you take from her all the graces that give her a charm, 
and all the privileges, that now ensure to her courtesy and 
protection from the stronger sex. God has made the two to 
differ, although to both he has given an immortal mind. And 
Christianity, while it insists on the essential equality of the 
two, and has given such full development to both, has but 
the more strongly brought out the natural differences of the 
sexes. It has justified the history of the first pair in Eden, and 
given hew meaning to the words of Eden’s sublimest poet. 


‘* For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for Godonly; she for God in him.” 


We should have far more sympathy with the champions of 
woman’s rights, if they would talk more of social, and less of 
political privileges; if they would speak of the moral degra- 
dation and mental stupidity in which se many women are 
kept; the tyranny and often the indifference by which they 
are treated by those, whom the law calls their husbands; the 
little attention, which is paid to home and domestic pleasures 
and refinements by the majority of men of business; the need 
of doing something to raise the dignity of the family home, 
and of the mistress of it, and to give due importance to that 
place, which is the cradle of the young, the school of the 
forming mind, the nursery of public virtue or of public vice. 
There in the household and the social world, is woman's true 
throne. One half the world and that the best half is right- 
fully her own. She, who reigns truly in this her rightful 
kingdom has a more glorious sway, than a Semiramis or a 
Zenobia. 

Would woman aspire to literary distinction the way is open 
to her. A field of literature has been assigned to her, in 
which she has won the noblest laurels. The literature of the 
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affection is hers. In this sphere, woman now holds the first 
rank. Both in this country and Europe, females are the most 
distinguished in all productions, whether poetic, fictitious, or 
didactic, that concern the affections, the social nature and the 
social world. They have a vast deal to do in this sphere of 
letters and a vast deal to do in purifying domestic life. They 
rule over manners, and manners rule over morals. It is for 
the women to say what the men shall be. 

Yet more striking does the folly of so much talk on women’s 
political — appear, when we remember the degradation of 
her social ignity in other countries—in France and Italy for 
instance. There woman is worshipped indeed, but it is by 
those, who have no faith in her virtue and make it their busi- 
ness to destroy her purity. The tone of French female litera- 
ture shows the degradation of woman and the need of her 
regeneration. Where the mother of the family is not respect- 
ed, and faithfully cherished, the home has no sanctity, and the 
purity of the young has no safe-guard. 

But we are glad, that symptoms of a glorious regeneration 
are appearing, and among the good omens we rank the work, 
whose title heads this article, and which has been received 
with such enthusiasm. While we read, that the married 
couples in Paris are 97,000, and only 13 of them appear 
contented (a joke merely we hope ;) while we read in the work 
of a notorious female writer, that her anticipated golden age 
will come, when woman shall not be bound to one husband, 
any longer than she likes him; when we read of such things, 
we are glad to see signs of an opposite tendency in the work 
of Aime-Martin. 

The whole aim of the work is to show the great influence 
which woman may exert in the civilization of the human race; 
woman, not as an orator or politician; but as a religious 
mother. The first part of the work treats of the influence of 
women and the necessity of their education, the second part 
gives an eloquent outline of the philosophical, moral and re- 
ligious studies and opinions, appropriate to woman’s sphere. 
Wes.. the object of the book in the words of the author. 

“‘ Napoieon one day said to Madame Campan: “ The ancient 
systems of education are good for nothing; what is wanting to 
the proper education of young persons in France?” ‘ Mothers,” 
replied Madame Campan. This expression struck the Empe- 
ror—the thought was called forth by it! “Ah,” said he, “that 
makes the whole system of education; we need mothers, who 
know how to educate their children! ” 

“This profound remark is the subject of our book. Expect- 

3 
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ing nothing more from the present generation, hoping nothing 
more from our systems of public education, we say in our 
turn, “we need mothers, who know how to educate their 
children !” 

According to our author, Descartes prepared the way for 
the regeneration of woman, by his doctrine of the dignity of 
the individual mind, and by his leading each one to think for 
self and upon self. Rousseau was earnest to apply this inde- 
pendent thought to the condition of woman, and rebuke her 
too common neglect of her offspring, and to insist upon the 
duty of each mother’s being the nurse of her own child. But 
Rousseau’s system was defective, because it took the child from 
its mother after infancy, and entrusted its education to a pre- 
ceptor. 

Fleury and Fenelon also are names, that deserve a place in 
the list of those, who have contributed to woman’s elevation. 
Fleury brought forward what then seemed a great paradox, 
in maintaining, that girls ought to learn something besides the 
catechism, sewing, singing, dancing, dressing, speaking civilly 
and making a courtesy. “And what” asks our author, “ was 
this new instruction, which was so to scandalize the age of the 
Sevignes, the Coulanges, the La Fayettes; it was the knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, and accounts, sufficient acquaint- 
ance with business to be in a condition to take counsel, and of 
medicine enough to nurse the sick.” Yet the Abbe also in- 
sisted on the faithful moral and religious education of women. 

To the religious demands of Fleury, Fenelon joined his 
heavenly voice. The simpie doctrine of his beautiful work on 
the education of girls is inspired by the love of Jesus Christ 
for little children. Although writing at an age when the 
reign of woman was omnipotent at court, Fenelon’s ideas 
were in advance of the age, and were much scandalized. 
Woman, although adored as an idol, was not respected as a 
living soul, and he seemed to say strange words, who spoke of 
her solemn duties and iinmortal destinies. Fenelon’s princi- 
ples are not very well recognized in this better day of French 
principles. His principles need to be revived and his doctrine 
needs to be filled out and applied practically to the religious 
education of mothers. We close this article with the closing 
passage of the book. Our readers will see the excellence and 
eloquence, despite the French mannerism. 

“Oh woman! could you but realize some of the wonders, 
promised to maternal influence, with what noble pride 
would you enter the career, which nature has for so many 
ages generously opened to you. The will is only wanted 
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on your part to enable you to do, what no monarch, no nation 
can accomplish. You alone throughout all the earth dispose 
of the rising generation, and you alone can unite the scattered 
members, and impress upon them the same movement. What 
I have been enabled to put only upon cold paper, you can en- 
grave upon the heart of a whole people. I offer to vou a 
feeble image of the truth and you can bequeath the whole 
truth to the world. Let each one of you strive for the happi- 
ness of your child; in the happiness of each individual, God 
has placed the promise of general happiness. Young girls, 
young wives, tender mothers, itis in your soul, rather than in 
the laws of the legislator, that the hopes of Europe and the 
destinies of mankind repose.” Ss. 0. 


TRUE DELICACY TOWARD ANIMALS. 


“‘T cannot see by what logic we call a toad, abear or an elephant ugly. They being cre- 
ated in those outward shapes, that best express those actions of their inward forms, and 
having passed that visitation of God, who saw that all he had made was good.” 

“J cannot start at the presence of a serpent, a scorpion, a lizard or salamander. At the 


sight of a toad I find in me no desire to take up a stone and destroy it.” 
Sir Tuomas Browne. 


The old proverb, that “ there is no disputing about tastes” 
has lost none of its truth with its age. To the ancient Roman 
and to the medern American, taste ever has been and is the 
same lawless indescribable thing, defying most rule and evading 
most law. Unobserved and almost spontaneous in their 
origin, uncontrollable in their operations, our likes and our 
dislikes too often assume a strange power over us, and even 
get a complete mastery over our intellect ; they even prevent 
our due investigation of objects and circumstances, and an- 
ticipate our judgment and appreciation of those facts, and 
that truth, on which alone they should be founded; and thus 
we are sometimes made to love what we should abhor, and at 
other times unsparingly condemn what rightfully claims our 
warmest approval. 

Believing that all our affections are given us by our benevo- 
lent Creator for our happiness and our spiritual improvement, 
that our desires are only to lead us to good, and that our 
aversions are to deter us from painful suffering or evil act, it 
is worth while to consider whether we have faithfully and 
diligently used all the powers which God has granted us, as 
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guides and aids in the establishment of these affections, so 
that they be truly founded on a right knowledge of our rela- 
tions to the outward things of earth, and of these to each 
other. 

The earth and all its inhabitants were created in infinite 
wisdom. Nothing is made in vain or at random ; every being 
has its own purpose to effect, and its destiny to fulfil, and is 
furnished with organs and endued with capacities, to maintain 
its appointed conditions. Ali these organs and capacities are 
severally arranged in each and every animal with a wonder- 
fully exact fitness, and they co-operate with an admirable 
harmony. Each being has its own organs and powers, and 
no other; they are those which adapt it to its precise relation 
in the universe. For this, all its limbs, and its parts of body, 
its nerves and its brain, its heart and its covering, all its affec- 
tions, its moral and intelligent faculties fit it. Each one, by 
the beautiful co-adaptation of its outward and inward charac- 
ter, is immoveably fixed in its due point in the scale of being, 
beyond which it cannot pass. The humblest worm, that 
crawls beneath the sod, is as truly fitted by its powers and or- 
ganization to fulfil its earthly destiny as the lowest of crea- 
tion, as is spiritual man by his body and soul to be the lord of 
creation on earth, and afterward to be the companion of an- 
gels in heaven. 

This beautiful fitness of things and of faculties, to answer 
the design of the being, to which they belong, was conceived 
by the all wise and benevolent Creator for the comfort and 
the happiness of those, his creatures; and when he had ex- 
ecuted his plan, he surveyed his work and was satisfied, and 
called it good. So too should they be good, and therefore 
beautiful for nan; for if we analyze the elements of our idea 
of beauty, we shall find adaptation of parts, and harmony of 
actions, and utility of the whole to be the essential principle 
of all our approbation. 

Inasmuch then as every animal is thus, in its inner and 
outer form, adapted to its condition, and in it there is nothing 
wanting, nothing redundant, and nothing misplaced, we should 
consider all to be beautiful; and before we should trust our 
judgment to question the beauty of any of these works of 
God, we should rather challenge our own knowledge of the 
purposes, for which they were created, and charge to our own 
ignorance what we might, in our foolish self-sufficiency, charge 
to the imperfection of God’s works. “Shall he that con- 


tendeth with the Almighty instruct him? He that reproveth 
God, let him answer it.” 
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The true and the beautiful are essentially co-existent; and 
man has a natural aptitude to discern and enjoy them. We 
are not originally endowed with knowledge of these; but we 
are with an almost infinite capacity to obtain it. The de- 
velopment of our powers and capacities is left to ourselves ; 
and if we faithfully use all the means in our hands, we shall 
certainly learn what is true, and perceive what is beautiful; 
we shall recognize the wisdom and propriety of every part of 
the Creator’s works, and the fitness of each to fulfil his inten- 
tions concerning it. This recognition of God’s wisdom is the 
sure test of our advancement in true knowledge. The har- 
mony between God’s outward work and our mental and spir- 
itual culture, is an unerring measurement of our faithfulness to 
ourselves. If our mental discipline enables us to discern the 
ends of the natural world and prevents our judgment upon 
them until we shall have learned them, then our minds are 
true to their purpose. If our spiritual discipline looks on all 
with approbation, and allows not a murmur of discontent, nor 
a feeling of disapprobation, our souls are faithful to God and 
to us; then all is beautiful and nothing is ugly. 

If, on the other hand, we are too sluggishly negligent to ob- 
serve and study out the design of God’s creatures and the ab- 
solute correspondence between their external form and their 
internal structure, and between these and their condition in 
life; and if yet we are too vain to acknowledge even to our- 
selves our ignorance, and then in our weakness and vanity 
form opinions condemnatory of natural objects, we are indeed 
faithless stewards of our own talents; we neither develope nor 
use them; and yet we presume to possess that knowledge 
which comes from observation, and we deny God’s creative 
wisdom. To us then many things may be apparently ugly, 
but in truth the ugliness is notin them, but in our own souls. 

There is one universal harmony between our moral and 
spiritual nature and all external physical nature. The condi- 
tion, the form and the relations of the one are to suit the feel- 
ings and wants of the other; this is one great cause of our 
happiness. Every perception of this truth, every emotion of 
approbation is a blessing to our souls. The beautiful is ever 
pleasant to us; and there is beauty in all natural things, 
though there may be different degrees of it, in the various in- 
dividuals; yet nothing is nakedly destitute of it. Some of 
them demand a higher approbation than others, but nothin 
shocks us. It is the benevolent will of the wise author of all, 
that all the powers with which he endued us of understanding 
him and his works should be such a rich source of happiness, 
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that nothing should mar our enjoyment; for nothing is 
ugly, nothing calls for our condemnation and dissatisfaction, 
but all for our approbation in various degrees as we have 
strength and discipline to perceive and enjoy their beauties. 

Man is indeed the lord of creation. God’s vicegerent over 
all inferior animals, these are made to subserve his happiness 
and his well being. So far as these require it, they are to 
yield their liberty and life for him, but no farther. It is plainly 
his well being only that has any demand on the brute creation, 
not his caprice nor his folly, nor his morbid sentiment. We 
may destroy the ox for our food, and harness him for our work. 
We may drive the wolf from our sheep-fold, the fox from our 
henroosts, the squirrel from our cornfields, the vermin from 
our dwellings, and the spider from our chambers ; and this we 
may do at the cost of their life. Our rights, over the lower 
animals, are founded on our condition, strictly limited to our 
natural wants, beyond them we may not lawfully pass, for 
here their rights commence, as undeniable and as sacred as 
our own. Oursare first to be granted, and next they are to en- 
joy theirs without our interference. Among their rights is 
that of enjoying the form and the color, the habits and condi- 
tion which God originally gave them. We are not to quarrel 
with and condemn them, on account of these, because they 
may not suit our morbid tastes or unbridled caprice, since the 
toad is as guiltless of sin in his shape, and the serpent in his 
manner of crawling, the spider in his habit of life, as we are 
in our erect form and biped gait. But when we do first dis- 
like, then condemn and lastly destroy them, because of their 
structure, we are not guiltless of the sin of cruelty and of re- 
bellion against God’s merciful law. It is no excuse for our 
hardened folly, that they suit not our taste, for they have suited 
the Creator’s taste, and we are not to be angry with what he 
saw was good. 

These are our notions of the beautiful and the right as re- 
spects the lower creation, and of the happiness to be enjoyed 
from the one and our duty in regard to the other; and we 
think their truth is to be found in scripture, and in nature, in 
the observation of the harmony of the moral and physical 
economy of animals, and the wise adaptation of these to their 
several conditions, and last from a careful study of God’s ten- 
der providence without whose notice not a sparrow falls to the 
ground; and if he,in the beginning, rejoiced in the excellence 
ef his own works and watches them now with such merciful 
care, how much more should we be pleased with them, how care- 
fully should we restrain our hearts from hating them, and our 
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souls from designing mischief, and our hands from executing 
evil against them. 

We are well aware, that we shall find little sympathy with 
many, Whose affected delicacy excludes their respect for the 
creator’s designs, and whose selfish fastidiousness loves not his 
tenderness for his creatures. But their refinement is in name 
not in feeling nor in action, they affect to shudder at the sight 
of the awkward toad,or the creeping serpent, or the awful 
spider, and start from the ugly thing; their nerves are too 
delicate to look upon them; first their fears, then their pas- 
sions rise, and they hate this piece of God’s workmanship, be- 
cause it has committed the indelicate crime of appearing be- 
fore their eyes. They demand its life, they tread upon it, or 
beat it until it dies. They are too nice and refined to look 
upon the graceful motion of the snake, and the active life and 
beautiful proportions and glossy hues of the spider, but they 
can look without disgust, upon the crushed body, the lacerated 
flesh, the gushing fluids, and the quivering limbs writhing in 
their death agony, and feel no indelicacy; they see no ugli- 
liness in the lifeless mangled body, nor in the coarseness of 
their cruelty. Their offended delicacy, is by this disgusting 
exhibition, propitiated for the animal’s offences of first being 
made in the fashion which the Creator had given it, and next 
of being thrown before their fastidious eye. 

Some, who do not war with animals upon this ground of 
delicacy, do so upon the equally false ground of fear; ever 
more ready to take counsel of their fears than to examine, they 
believe many unfounded rumors. They hear that some ani- 
mals may bite and be dangerously hurtful, and then their ever 
active imagination fruitful of all possibility of evil from this 
source, charges the dangerous power or habit of one upon all 
the race; suspicion is proof. They are all imagined guilty ; 
but all must pay the penalty of death, and then however 
many of the innocent may suffer, the guilty surely will not 
escape the due punishment. With this shallow reasoning and 
cruel practice they are content, and think themselves justified 
in the sight of men, but God who loves all his creatures, seeth 
in secret and judges of our inward motive as well as our out- 
ward actions. 

The evil of this matter is not confined to the suffering ani- 
mal; with one pang the poor creature dies and all is over with 
it. But we, who inflict the pang, suffer a longer time, we al- 
low our minds to be governed by falsehood as to facts, we be- 
come slaves to unfounded fear; we charge upon other beings 
ugliness as a crime, and dangerous powers as faults, then we 
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begin to hateand wish their death. Now no wrong notion can 
enter our minds without occasioning uneasiness, nor hatred 
enter our souls without unhappiness, we give ourselves pain 
from those circumstances that ought to give us joy, and the 
very objects that, with proper discipline on our part, would 
make us admire God’s benevolence, and excite us to love and 
virtue, becomes by our negligence and perversity of taste, but 
a source of hatred and sin. E. J. 





“A FAITH TO DIE BY.” 


To those who doubt whether the Unitarian Faith is able to 
support the believer in the hour of death, the following narra- 
tive is addressed. It is word for word true, to which may be 
attributed the absence of what is wonderful. My wish has 
been to exaggerate nothing, but to give an account of the last 
hours of one whose Christian virtues and faith raised her 
above the fear of death:—* When I was last in Boston, more 
than a year ago, our mutual friend E. P. told me that one of 
his most intimate and valued friends had recently removed to ~ 
the West, and would doubtless become one of my society. | 
He told me her maiden name, but was unable to recollect that 
of her husband, to whom she had been but recently married, 
and requested me to use all diligence in seeking her out and | 
cultivating her friendship, giving me such particulars in rela- 
tion to her as would serve to guide me. He excited my in- 
terest by describing her as uncommonly lovely, both in appear- 
ance and manner, but still more by the representation which 
he made of her remarkable goodness of life, purity of heart, 
and earnestness of devotion. To use his own, perhaps incor- 
rect, somewhat characteristic exclamation, “one such woman, 
so pure, so gentle, so religious, is enough to redeem a whole 
church of worldlings.” This was the lady of whose death it 
is my sad office to speak. 

Little did I think when I first saw her, with the bloom of 
health upon her cheek, that before the close of one short year 
I should stand by her dying bed, and follow her to the tomb. 

I need hardly say that I found her every thing that her friend 
had represented. I felt well acquainted with her the first 
time that we met. She became one of the little band of com- 
municants, the first time we observed the ordinance in our 
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Church, and frequently spoke of the consolation and strength 
which she derived therefrom. It was not with her, chiefly, a 
profession, nor the performance of aduty, but she came to the 
Lord’s table as one would go to see a friend, to look upon a 
face that she loved, and to hear words of kindness and affec- 
tion. She was no stranger there, but felt at home, asa child 
with a parent. I soon perceived that she must have grown 
up from early childhood under the most happy influences of 
religion. The harsh features which it is sometimes made to 
assume could never have been presented to her, or if she had 
ever looked upon them it was only for a moment. The love 
of God had happily cast out fear. It made every thing around 
her beautiful. It made life and its duties dear; it sanctified 
her pleasures, and although she but seldom spoke of her reli- 
gious feelings, they evidently pervaded every thing she did or 
said. Full soon was the sincerity of those feelings to be tried. 
Sickness soon came to change the gladness of her heart to 
sorrow; but that it could not do, for her heart breathed the 
atmosphere of faith, and the clouds of earthly sorrow were be- 
low her. They came between her and the earth, but could 
not obscure the brightness of heaven. The serenity and 
cheerfulness of her mind continued to the very last. It was 
in April or May, I think, when she gave birth toa very lovely 
daughter. Previous to that event she had been quite ill, but 
when I first saw her after it she appeared free from disease. 
Her eyes beamed with a mother’s love, but even then I trem- 
bled for her, for their brightness seemed more than natural, 
indicating the approach of the most deceitful, but most deadly 
fear, consumption. From that time to the hour of death, she 
was never well. Several things unfortunately went wrong; 
every expedient was tried, country air, riding, medicine, but 
to no purpose. Ineradicable disease became fixed upon her, 
she became every day weaker, the hopes of her friends fast 
failed, she herself became aware of the uncertainty of her 
continuance. As the last resort, her friends determined to try 
the country air once more: it was also her earnest request, for 
she still had great confidence that she would be thereby bene- 
fitted. Alas, it wasavain hope! She was carried in her hus- 
band’s arms to the carriage and taken to the Springs, five 
miles from the city. There she was not comfortable, and by 
a stratagem succeeded in being taken to the house of a friend, 
about a mile off. She begged to be put upon horseback, to 
ride a little way, was held on to the saddle, and exerting her 
strength to the utmost rode as much as half the distance, when 
she told her purpose and was indulged. At this friend’s house 
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every thing was done which kindness could suggest. Not 
only her wants but her. wishes were carefully attended to, and 
more than this, she had the consolation of knowing that her 
child, which had been very ill, was getting strong and hearty. 
Thursday evening she saw her and seemed more happy thaw 
she could speak, to see how well her darling was getting. By 
so much, the harder was the reverse which followed. Satur- 
day morning her husband called to see me and told me that 
the child wasdead. He had come in from the country, with- 
out knowing of its sickness, and found that it had died a short 
time before his arrival. She did not know of it until the next 
day. When I saw her, on Monday, she was quite resigned 
and calm; it was a terrible blow to her, weak and exhausted 
as she was, but she had no misgiving, no doubts: she felt that 
she was in a Father’s care, and under his protection, and that 
her child was still hers, although he had removed it from her 
fora season. Her cup of sorrow was now almost full, but it 
was not yet enough; other trials were yet to be added. Her 
husband’s health had been for some days weak and at last 
gave way. He was taken suddenly and dangerously ill, and 
for a time his life was despaired of. At that time she felt that 
her burden was almost more than she could bear. She after- 
wards told me that if he had died she feared that she should 
have rebelled. It was only a mistrust in her own strength, 
but she was not called upon to try it so far. She had, how- 
ever, to bear what was almost as great a trial, separation from 
him. It was found necessary to remove him to the city, and 
she never saw him again. From that day her strength failed 
very fast, and when she died her form seemed little more than 
a shadow. 

The circumstances of her death were peculiar. She had 
been fully aware of her true situation for several weeks; that 
is, she knew that the probabilities were much against her; but 
she had clung to the hope, with which consumption often de- 
ceives its victims, that nature would yet rally and her strength 
return, and this hope remained until the day before her death. 
She then felt that her hours were numbered, but the certainty 
of death gave her no alarm. Her mind became even more 
clear and bright. She not only spoke of her approaching dis- 
solution with composure, but, what is remarkable, she watehed 
its progress witha steady eye. Her bed was opposite a large 
looking-glass, in which she could distinctly see her form. The 
lady whe was with her, observing the uncommon steadfast- 
ness of her gaze, asked her what she was looking at so intently, 
and she replied that she was watching the alteration in her 
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own features and expression, that she perceived death creep- 
ing over her, and that her face was already changed. She 
looked at her nails and observed that the blood was settling 
round them. She presently pointed to a dark spot on her 
shoulder as indicative that only a few moments were yet left. 
As her voice gradually failed, she spoke in a whisper, her mind 
continuing perfectly clear,and when, almost in the last minute, 
she wished to say something and could not articulate, she 
raised her hand and formed with her fingers a few letters, and 
sunk to rest. 

Her whole sickness and the last days of life were an illus- 
tration of the power of Faith. That was her only support; 
her only source of strength and consolation. It was enough. 
Through the whole she was entirely resigned. In the world 
she had every thing to live for, and she wished to live, but for 
the sake of others more than for her own. She prayed that 
“the cup might pass frem her,” but always as her Saviour 
prayed, “nevertheless not as | will but as thou wilt.” Her 
state of mind was uniformly calm, never excited to the enthu- 
siasm which is by some thought necessary to a triumphant 
death-bed, and therefore the power of her faith was the better 
exhibited. Nor wasshe so worn out and wearied by her suf- 
ferings that she wished for death as a relief from them. She 
seemed, throughout the whole, to regard every thing in its 
true light, to understand the value of life and its blessings, to 
feel the whole strength of the ties which bound her to the 
world. But not a murmur, not a complaint did she breathe. 
She felt ready to die, she had no fear; God’s will she made 
her own. Her trust was in the Gospel and its promises. Her 
Redeemer was near her and smoothed her dying pillow, and 
she was happy in death. Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord. Painful as it was to me to see her in suffering and to 
follow her to the grave, I now thank God that I was permitted 
to witness so beautiful a testimony to the all-sufficiency of our 
divine faith. W. G. E, 
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DOINGS ON THE LAKES. 


Burrato, Aucust 31, 1838. 


My Dear Brother:—My time has been so much occupied 
during this summer that I have done even less for the Messen- 
ger than formerly; indeed I have done nothing, but I will try 
to do better in future. To me this has been a delightful sum- 
mer; my own society has been gradually increasing and im- 
proving, this has made me happy; and besides, I have enjoyed 
visits from several of our fathers and brothers from the East; 
and we trust that we have done considerable service to the 
cause of Christian truth. Mr. Ripley has made a tour through 
the Lake country as far as to Chicago, and _ has visited all the 
principal towns and cities, with a view to the establishment 
of Unitarian Societies; he has been received with much in- 
terest; his mission will do great good; he will bear to New 
England and to the Association of which he was an agent, 
such information as will encourage them to act vigorously for 
the diffusion of truth in the West, and also enable them to di- 
rect their energies to the best advantage. I have had the 
satisfaction to co-operate in these missionary efforts. While 
others have supplied my pulpit, I have visited Erie, Pa. 
twice this summer, where I have preached seven times; 
Lockport, N. Y. twice; and Cleveland, O. once. In each of 
these places we have the germ of a flourishing society. 

Lockport is about thirty miles east from Buffalo, on the 
Erie Canal. It is a thrifty village of five or six thousand in- 
habitants. My average audience there has been about 130; and 
after hearing five sermons, some thirty respectable gentlemen 
met and chose a committee and signified their readiness to con- 
tribute three or four hundred dollars for six months’ preaching, 
and their committee were authorized to procure a preacher 
and books and tracts. Such promptness and efficiency is very 
encouraging. 

At Erie the average audience has been at least 250; but no 
definite action has taken place on the part of those interested. 

At Cleveland a society is formed. 

At Toledo Mr. Sears has laid a good foundation; and at 
Chicago there is an excellent spirit manifested, and very 
promising indications. 

Detroit has also been visited by our missionaries. Brothers 
Murry aud Ripley have preached there. 
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Now all these places which I have mentioned are important 
points, and several of them are destined to be large cities, 
within the lives of the present generation ; and nothing is 
wanting to build up a respectable Unitarian society in each of 
these places within two years, but competent preachers; and 
where are these preachers to be obtained? New England 
does not and cannot furnish enough preachers to perform the 
work, which as the advocates of liberal /iving christianity, we 
are called to do in this western country. New England is 
doing what she can, but she cannot do enough. The school 
at Cambridge could not hold students enough to supply the 
wants of the West, and my conviction is every day strength- 
ened that our work cannot go onas it ought until facilities are 
furnished to prepare young men for the ministry somewhere 
in the midst of the West. We wanta Theological school 
well endowed, and I hope we shall have one before many 
years, but amidst present embarrassments it is vain to talk of 
what we should like. Large donations cannot be expected at 
present. 

And is there no way in which the means of Theological 
education can be furnished here in the West without incur- 
ring the expense of a large establishment? I have heard a 
plan suggested which seems to me feasible. Let our American 
Unitarian Association appoint some one to be a Western 
Agent, whose duty shall be to travel a portion of every year 
in the West, to establish new societies, and assist those already 
formed to obtain preachers, books, &c., and also to give re- 
lief from time to time by exchange, or otherwise to the pastors 
who are settled in isolated positions, and are ready to faint for 
help; and besides let this gentleman have a home at some 
convenient position, with a suitable library, and there direct 
the studies of a class of young men. 

This is a rough sketch of the plan; and your first inquiry 
will be, and who among men will be sufficient for these things ? 
Were it decorous to mention names I could call to your mind 
two individuals, either of whom would make such an office a 
blessing to this Western country. Each of them are co!- 
league pastors in Massachusetts, with health so precarious that 
they may again be arrested in the paths of their distinguished 
usefulness; but in this office, could it be established, there 
would be such various exercise, with such facilities to change 
climate as might be desirable, that even a frail constitution 
might be made to endure a great deal of service. 

And again you may inquire, or others may, though you 
have faith, whence are the students tocome? May there not 
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be young men in the Eastern colleges, who, desiring to live in 
the West, would prefer to come and study their profession 
here amidst the scenes of their future Jabor ? 

And are there not young men in our Western parishes, who 
would prepare themselves for the ministry if the facilities 
were near at hand. 1 know there are such young men, I have 
met them. They cannot go to Cambridge, either because they 
have not the means to prepare for admission there, or more 
frequently because they are too old to be willing to spend four 
years in preparatory studies. I believe a Western Agent 
would find scholars in his extensive intercourse with society. 

Another objection would be urged by many against the 
scheme which has been suggested, that the Theological educa- 
tion would be imperfect; no doubt it would be less accurate 
and less extensive, than the education which may be acquired 
at Cambridge; but on the other hand, they, who should make 
their preparation for the ministry amidst the strong action of 
these western communities, would see what is needed, and 
acquire a certain address which in many cases effects more 
than profound attainments. 

It is no doubt very desirable that every man, who undertakes 
the ministry of Christian truths, should be thoroughly edu- 
cated; but when I see whole communities without any worthy 
or even ordinary ministries of christianity, | cannot have pa- 
tience to wait until young men have been carried through a 
course of eight or nine years. No, let some be made ready 
to go as speedily as may be, so that error and sin may not ob- 
tain the right of possession while we are preparing to dispos- 
sess them. I would not be misunderstood, no pains should be 
spared to increase the number of thoroughly educated cler- 
gvmen, upon such, the prosperity of the church will in no 
small degree depend; but in the present crisis, we must meet 
exigences as we can; by all means send forth as many tho- 
roughly accomplished men as can be found, and since the num- 
ber of these do not supply the half of the demand, let others, 
pious and devoted men, be prepared to hasten to the work. 

But I would not have the projects of the Western Agency 
and of Theological education confounded. We may have an 
Agent, though some may disapprove of this being embarrassed 
by giving instruction, and even if no students can be found to 
form a class; or we may have a Seminary, though some may 
doubt the expediency of an agency. I hope we may have an 
Agent and a Seminary distinct from each other before many 
years, and | doubt not that the best will sustain them: but at 


present, while we must depend upon the liberality of our 
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Eastern brethren, we must consult for moderate expenditures, 
and I doubt not that we may be greatly strengthened by the 
union of the projects. 

Our denomination have walked up with a noble zeal for 
Missionary enterprize ; and never was there a more interesting 
or a more promising field for Missionary labor than this of the 
West. No ocean is to be crossed, no deadly climate to be en- 
countered, no foreign language to be mastered, no ancient 
prejudice to be subdued; the West is neighbor to the East ; 
they stand together as the parent and the child; and each 
may be the stronger by reciprocal benefits. If the parent 
trains up the child in the way it should go, the child will rise 
up in the strength of youth and call its parent blessed. But 
one thing must be kept in mind; poetry has said that “ the 
West is stretching out her hands towards the East, and im- 
ploring the bread of life,” and some have misconstrued the 
language. It is true individuals in the West, long for the es- 
tablishment of Christian institutions, but the body of society, 
not already connected with prevailing modes of Christianity, 
is not deeply interested in religious affairs ; and our work is to 
arouse their spiritual natures. It is a difficult work, and re- 
quires much zealand patience. To be a successful Missionary, 
aman must have an unconquerable hopetfulness ; while he is 
gathering together the few and scattered materials with which 
to make a beginning, he must walk by faith and not by sight. 

You will remember when you was in Mobile two years ago, 
going one rainy Sabbath morning to the miserable old school- 
house, which was your chapel and mine, aud finding no person 
there,save one man, who came merely to say that no one else 
was coming. That was the day of small things; the little 
vine what we saw rising with such feeble life, has become 
large and beautiful. Mr. Elliott could tell us of smal! things 
at St. Louis. But by the energies of a hope that would not 
be discouraged, he has been borne on to signal success. Yes it 
must be borne in mind by our friends at the East, and espe- 
cially by our Missionaries, that religious societies do not grow 
up spontaneously in the West. I hope your western corres- 
pondents will express their opinions in regard to a Western 
Agent. What do you think of the project? 

Yours, in Christian fellowship, G. W. H. 
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MR. HEDGE’S ORATION. 


“An Oration, pronounced before the citizens of Bangor, on the 4th of July, 
1838. By Freveric H. Hever. Published at the request of the city Govern- 


ment.” 


[We do not intend to review this oration, but simply extract from it 
some passages which seem to us in beauty and originality to be 
much above the common specimens of Fourth of July oratory. 
First we will quote what Mr. Hedge says of 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 


“Ttis not till within these centuries, that the idea of progress 
in human affairs, has dawned upon mankind. That the race, 
as a race, has a destiny to accomplish—that society, as it exists 
at any one time, is not an accident, but the necessary result of 
all that has been, and the necessary condition of all that is to 
be—that the earth, which witressed the first unfolding, is des- 
tined to witness the final development of all that is in man— 
these are views and facts which have but lately come within — 
the sphere of human observation. They are still but faintly 
discerned in the distant horizon. And vet there was always 
progress in the world. Always, since the flood, there has 
been a steady procession in human affairs, a continuous de- 
velopment of the human mind. Single nations have decayed, 
single races have died out, single arts have stood still, but 
Humanity never. There never was a period in the world’s 
history, so dark and dismal and diseased, but there was pro- 
gress somewhere. Whatever stagnation there may have been 
on the surface, there was always life below. If it went out 
here, it burst forth there. When one phase of human culture 
waned, another was ready to dawn. When one set of ideas 
became extinct, another was starting into life. When the old 
world and the old faith died out, the new was there. When 
existing influences were insufficient to check the deep corrup- 
tion of the times, some new influence stepped in and saved 
the race. And so, under ever new influences and aspects; 
never abandoned by the Powers above, but always aided and 
refreshed, as its day required ; with varying fortunes, in vari- 
ous lands, the unconscious race has crept or sped, but never 
staid. By the Ganges, and the Nile, the Alpheus, the Tiber, 
the Rhine, and the Potomac, it has marked its traces and its 
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triumphs. Six thousand years, the sun and the stars have 
watched it moving; but never until now—with the momen- 
tum acquired in these latter years—has it felt its motion. 
Now, first awakened to self-consciousness, Humanity is 
moving on, with new speed and conscious aims, to the fulfil- 
ment of its high calling. When we trace the progress of hu- 
man culture in time past, we find that there has always been 
some one tribe of people, to whom this culture was specially 
committed. The Hindoos, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Franks, have had their turn. At present, the Anglo-Saxon 
race bears this charge. To them, above all the tribes that are 
in the earth, are entrusted the great interests of Humanity. 
The only race that can be considered as a rival with this, is 
the Russian. But that nation, though advancing with por- 
tentous strides toward the consolidation of its own vast em- 
pire, and the filling up of its own vast territory, has not yet 
begun, by means of its colonies or its literature, to exercise a 
world-influence. The Anglo-Saxon race, on the other hand, 
emanating from a kingdom of the most inconsiderable dimen- 
sions, have, within the last three centuries, possessed them- 
selves of the fairest portions of the earth. From that small 
island have gone forth influences that girdle the world. In 
each of the five great divisions of the globe, this race is present 
with its language and its arts. Never,since the Roman em- 
pire, did one people attain such sway: 


“Wind may not sweep, nor wild wave foam,” 


where that sway is not felt. In either hemisphere, English 
culture is now the moving force, and the last hope of man. 
It would be interesting to follow out the probable effects of 
this culture in other lands—to see this indefatigable race grad- 
ually displacing the influences and the tribes, which have 
hitherto retarded the progress of man—-to see them climbing 
the Hammaleh, piercing central Africa, stretching along the 
mountains of the moon, and overspreading Austral Asia, with 
their beneficent sway—awakening once more the wizard 
Genius of the East, and carrying, wherever the sun shines or 
the winds blow, the sacred gifts of Freedom.” 


PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 


“We have no sufficient data from which to calculate the 
probable duration of our Federal Government. Our present 
views and feelings crave its continuance; and every good citi- 
zen, I think, will feel it his duty, at present, so far as in him 
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lies, to promote that end. But we should do great injustice 
to our national character, we should belie the progress we have 
already made in the science of self-government, and the right 
apprehension of our own interests, if we suppose that the dis- 
solution of the Federal Government must necessarily be at- 
tended with the dissolution of our liberties, and the downfall 
of our prosperity ; that it is impossible in the nature of things, 
that these now confederate Republics should dwell together, 
unconfederate in form, but leagued in spirit and in fact; that 
the written articles cannot be annulled, without annulling also, 
the elder covenant of brotherly love. As if two or more en- 
lightened and Christian families could not live side by side 
without a formal constitution, or as if the time would never 
come, when whole States shal] be composed of enlightened and 
Christian families. I have not so learned the progress of so- 
ciety, nor do I believe that war is the only possible condition 
of border States, or that mankind, after so many thousand 
years’ teaching, are never to understand the policy of peace. 
| believe that all the elements which are essential to our pros- 
perity, will remain to us, whatever changes may take place in 
our political relations. One whe has scanned with a curious 
eye these rising Republics—I refer again to M. de Toqueville 
—has thought to observe that the union of the States is be- 
coming stronger, while the Federal Government is growing 
weaker. I am not prepared to endorse this conclusion, as a 
matter of fact, but it seems to me to be a fair deduction from 
the general principles which govern society at the present 
day. Union is the leading tendency of thisage. Individuals, 
families, States and nations, are drawing nearer to each other. 
Every where, mankind are coming to discern more clearly that 
they have but one interest, and to feel more intensely that 
they are heirs of one hope, and brothers of one blood. On 
the other hand, and in consequence, chiefly, of this increased 
attraction, governments, in the most civilized parts of the 
world, are gradually growing weaker, and will continue to 
grow weaker, just in proportion as mankind are united among 
themselves; for the very obvious reason, that strong govern- 
ments are not needed where such union exists. It is only be- 
cause mankind are not perfectly united among themselves, that 
governments are needed at all. A perfect state of society 
would be one, in which friendly agreement should be the only 
rule. Things which cohere of themselves, require not that 
they should be tied—and whenever society shall have attained 
that perfect union to which human culture is constantly tend- 
ing, there will be no government but education. Our Federal 
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Government was instituted for certain specific purposes. 
Much good has been effected by it, and doubtless, much more 
is still to be effected. Butif ever the time shall come when 
those purposes can be better answered in some other way, or 
when they shall cease to be important, the Government will 
dissolve of itself, as the capsule bursts when the seed is ripe, 
The real union having become mature, the formal union will 
no longer be needed. Whatever may be the form of our Gov- 
ernment, the national character will probably remain the same, 
in all its essential features, for an hundred years to come. 
And so long as the national character remains the same, we 
shall continue to grow, we shall continue to prosper. And, 
what is of far deeper consequence than the growth of territo- 
ry, or the superficial extension of our present prosperity, we 
may contemplate, I think, in the more perfect development of 
those principles which have made us what we are, a solid in- 
crease and a more general diffusion of the blessings we enjoy 
—a prosperity which thall extend inward and downward, as 
well as outward ; a prosperity from which none shall be ex- 
cluded, to whom there is given a soul to feel, and a will to 
strive. We have very imperfectly apprehended the meaning 
and value of American principles, and American institutions, 
if we imagine that they have already accomplished all that 
they are destined to accomplish for human improvement; es- 
pecially for the improvement and elevation of those classes to 
whom the present unequal distribution of earthly good has as- 
signed the lower walks of labor and of life. The perfect 
equality of the human race is the idea which lies at the basis 
of our Constitution. I look in vain for the realization of this 
equality in the present condition of society among us. I see 
striking, far-reaching, fearful inequalities. 1 see high and low, 
rich and poor, vulgar and respectable. I see some born to 
every possession that can gladden and embellish life, and some 
born to every privation that can make it loathsome. Some 
are born to luxury and ease, some are born to drudgery and 
filth. “Some go forth sandalled and mantled, to walk on 
smooth terraces and velvet lawns, while some are doomed to 
tread the Alpine paths of life, with bare feet and naked 
breast, against driving misery, through stormy sorrows, jaded, 
mangled and chilled.” And what is worse, far worse, some 
are born to rule and some to serve, some are born to knowl- 
edge and some to ignorance ; some,I had almost said, are born 
to virtue and some to vice. Was it for this, that Heaven sent 
to struggling, grovelling man, the message of its love, and 
opened to him in this new world, a new school and a new 
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hope? Not so, Fellow Citizens, not so, shall the ends of this 
revelation be answered. Notso, shall the deep wants of this 
age be satisfied, and the long-cherished, long deferred hope of 
humanity fulfilled! The time must come, when the unright- 
eous distinctions, which now divide the family of man, shal] be 
softened, at least, if not removed. Softened by education, by 
charity, by increase of privilege on one side and abatement 
of pretension on the other. The time must come, when, if 
there be still rich and poor, there shall no longer be high and 
low, master and servant, vulgar and respectable, ignorant and 
refined; when a more liberal culture shall comprehend and re- 
concile these painful discrepancies, and gather into one fold of 
impartial regard, all classes, employments, grades and names, 
The time shail come, when new inventions, g Hers. labor 
and redeeming time, shall remove from the lot of the poor, 
those obstructions which have hitherto checked the free cir- 
culation of social privilege and brotherly love. Their desert 
shall gush with new resources. The very rock on which their 
feet now stumble, some kind prophet shall smite to healthful 
issues. For them too, shall be opened the everlasting fountains 
of intellectual life. The laboring man shall wipe the sweat 
from his brow, and steep his bread in the cooling wave ; the 
meanest shall drink thereof, and be filled. In those days, a 
more extended mechanism shall take from the overtasked their 
heavy load, and abridge the hours of manual service. Wood 
and iron shall serve for sinews and for bones. The gases 
shall steam up from the bowels of the earth and relieve the 
toilworn hand. Unseen powers shall labor and drudge. Man 
shall no longer say to his brother, “ thou art not worthy to sit 
at meat with me, | will have no fellowship with thee for thy 
works’ sake ;” for the low necessities of life shall no longer 
preclude refinement of manner and dignity of person. The 
sacred frame of man shall no longer be bent and seamed with 
servile tasks. Different functions shall no longer have differ- 
ent spheres of privilege and honor. Moral worth shall then 
constitute the only distinction; and the soul, in every state 
and station, shall have that scope and reverence which God 
intended, when, from the bosom of his own eternity, he sent 
it forth, to dwell in space and to work in time.” 


These extracts, whatever we think of the opinions, show a pro- 
found thinker, and are full of the true Democratic Faith in the pro- 
gress and improvement of human affairs. 
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~ R. W. EMERSON, AND THE NEW SCHOOL. 


We perceive that our friends in Boston, and its vicinity, 
have been a good deal roused and excited by an address, de- 
livered by the gentleman whose name stands above. Mr. 
Emerson has been long known as a man of pure and noble 
mind, of original genius and independent thought. Formerly 
settled as a Unitarian Preacher over the Second Church, in 
Boston, he left his charge, with feelings of mutual regret, on 
account of his having adopted the Quuker opinion in relation 
to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. Since that time he 
has published a small volume called “Nature,” and delivered 
various addresses and lectures on subjects of Literature, Phil- 
osophy, and Morals. All these productions have shown a 
mind of extreme beauty and originality. Their style, how- 
ever, has been so different from the usual one, so completely 
Emersonian, as to confound and puzzle some, and disgust 
others. Many thought too, that they detected in his thoughts 
and doctrines the germs of dangerous errors. On the other 
hand, he has been surrounded by a band of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, whom the genius, life and manliness of his thoughts 
attracted, and his beautiful delivery as a public speaker 
charmed. 

Matters stood thus, when he was invited to make an address 
to the parting class at the Cambridge Theological School. 
He readily azcepted their offer and the result was that they 
heard an address quite different, we jucge, from what ever 
fell into the ears of a Theological class before., He told them 
“that the faith of Christ was not now preached, that “ the 
“ Priest’s Sabbath has Jost the splendor of nature ; it is un- 
“ holy; we are glad when it is done; we can make, we do 
“ make, even sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, sweeter 
“ for ourselves.” This was not polite to the preacher’s, of 
whom we suppose many were present, and must have been 
rather disagreeable to bear—especially as no exception seemed 
to be made in behalf of his own sect. Instead of inculcating 
the importance of church-going, and shewing how they ought 
to persuade every body to go to church, he seemed to think it 
better to stay at home than to listen to a formal lifeless 
preacher. Instead of exhorting them to be always doing the 
duties of a pastor, he tells them not to be too anxious, to visit 
periodically, each family in their parish connection. Such 
things as these he told them, and moreover introduced them 
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by some general remarks, which we cannot agree with him 
in thinking, that “ while they are general, none will contest 
them.” Notwithstanding their generality, they seemed to 
excite quite as much opposition as the other part of this har- 


rangue. 

P inntnedtaety after the delivery of this address, a lively dis- 
cussion and controversy sprung up with respect to its doc- 
trines, of which the end is not yet. | First, there appears an 
article in the Boston Daily Advertts¢r,* in which Mr. Emer- 
son is accused of rejecting all belief in Christianity as a reve- 
lation, and as probably disbelieving in the existence of a God. 
The graduating class are rebuked as having become accesso- 
ries to the commission of a great offence, in asking him to ad- 
dress them, and are called upon, in a tone of great authority, 
to make their exculpation or excuse before the public. 

Some remarks are prefixed concerning a New School in 
Literature and Philosophy which we shall notice again by and 
by. Inthe same paper, there shortly appears a reply to this 
first attack on Mr. Emerson. This reply is well written, onl 
a little too poetical for controversy, as his opponent ora | 
Its author | me not, however, defend Mr. Emerson, on the 
whole he agrees with his opponent respecting him, but does 
not like the manner of the attack. He thinks it altogether too 
harsh and severe todo any good. 

Thefe comes a good democratic article in the Morning Post, 
censuring Mr. Emerson for some things, and praising him for 
others—then follow various communications in the Courier, 
and in the Register, with editorials appended, lamenting that 
Mr. Emerson should turn Out ap Atheist, or enquiring whether 
all Unitarians think as we do? which the Editor very prompt- 
denies. Then comes a very thorough discussion of the 

octrines of the Address in the Boston Review, in which, 
while Mr. Emerson is treated with courtesy and respect, his 
supposed opinions are very sharply examined. Again, we 
hear that Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. has published two sermons upon 
the subject of this Address. Weare sure that his name will 
never be appended to any productions not written with clear 
thought and in a Christianity.t ~ 





* We cannot say that we like this plan of bringing Theological disputes before the world 
through Political and Commercial prints. There is never space for discussion, and only room 
to excite prejudices in the minds of those who may be supposed to be previously ignorant of 
the facts of the case. We do not find that Jesus Christ commands us to teli our brother's 
fault to the world, even after telling it to himself in private. He says “ tell it to the Church.” 
He does not say “ tell it to the world.” 

+ And lastly we perceive that some college lad, writing a class-poem, wishing to lash ex- 
isting abuses, and taking his direction, like the weather-cocks, from the winds, stands up 
“severe in youthful wisdom,” tells Mr. Emerson it is very wrong to be an Infidel, and com- 
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On the whole, we think that the results of this controversy 
will be excellent. It will show that our Unitarian plan of 
church union works better in a case of real or supposed heresy, 
than any — How is itin those churches where they are 
bound togethef Dy a minute creed? A man publishes a ser- 
mon, containing some point supposed te be objectionable; he 
is tried by his Presbytery, condemned, appeals to his Synod, 
acquitted; referred to the Assembly,and deposed. He goes 
on preaching, his party increases, and a rent takes place in a 
great church, when the enticing wedge was a thin pair of 
volumes. In our church, on the other hand, we have no creed 
but the Christian Scriptures. A man proclaims some strange 
sounding doctrine. Whoever feels most keenly that this is an 
Anti-Christian one, comes out against it with severity. This 
brings out other opinions, already formed, of various charac- 
ters. This excites the attention of others. , The discussion 
follows, but the bitterness all dies away—but men who seri- 
ously set themselves to thinking are not at-Jliberty to get an- 
gry. But when the business is not to think it down, but to 
vote it down, to get together a party, and bind them together 
and heat them up by party conventions—there, it seems to us, 
things are likely to go a little warmly, and we shall hear more 
denunciation than argument. 

For ourselves, we are cenvinced that if Mr. Emerson has 
taught any thing very ery it wili be found out, and then 
he will quietly drop out of the Unitarian church, or the Uni- 
tarian church quietly fall off from hin. { No eacommunication 
is necessary. Where people are held together by no outward 
bend, if the inward attraction ceases, they will soon drop 

art. 

The question, however, is, has he taught any thing wrong ? 
Is he opposed to historical Christianity? Has he given any 
ground for supposing that he does not believe in the God of 
Christianity ? 

To give our opinion at length, on these points is out of the 
question—we have neither ability nor will to do it. To con- 
fess the truth, when we received and read the Address, we 
did not discover anything in it objectionable atall. We were 
quite delighted with it. We read it, to be sure, looking for 
good and not evil,and we found enough that was good to 
satisfy us. Parts seemed somewhat obscure, and for that we 
were sorry—in places we felt hurt by the phraseology, but we 


pares him to “ Gibbon and Voltaire!!!” Ah! unfortunate Mr. Emerson! well may you say 
with the sad old king 

The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see they bark at me. 
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bounded carelessly over these rocks of offence and pit-falls, 
enjoying the beauty, sincerity and magnanimity of the general 
current of the Address. As critics, we confess our fault. 
We should have been more on the watch, more ready to sus- 
pect our author when he left the broad road-way of common- 
place, and instantly snap him up when he stated any idea new 
jo us, or differing from our pre-conceived opinions. } 

But we must be serious—we have already, perhaps, treated 
this subject too long ironically. The most serious charges that 
can be brought against a Christian man, have been laid against 
our author, founded on the contents of this discourse. e has 
been accused of Infidelity, disbelief in historical Christianity— 
and of probable Atheism or Pantheism. , That charity which 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity and hopeth all 
things, should induce every man most carefully to pause be- 
fore he brings such charges against a brother. If Mr. Emer- 
son maintains these sentiments, we can no longer hold any 
fellowship with him, for a wide chasm yawns between our 
sympathies. But not for an obscure passage in an address, 
would we believe this of a man whose course of life has been 
always open—whose opinions never lay hid, and who, being 
such an one, has preached and still preaches as a Christian 

finister. 

le is accused of opposing Historical Christianity, that is, 
we suppose, of disbelief in the historical account of the life 
of Jesus. Now he speaks very strongly against those whose 
faith is only an historical one—who believe in Jesus Christ, not 
feeling him in their own souls as a Savior and Friend, but only 
acquiescing in the fact of his past existence. He speaks very 
strongly—without perhaps sufficient care against misconstruc- 
tion. But does he speak more strongly or unguardedly than 
Paul did, when he said that the detter of the New Testament 
KILLED, While the spirit gave life? , (2 Cor. iii. 6.) Does not 
this sound like doing away entirety” with the letter of the New 
Testament? But Paul only meant, as Mr. Emerson we sup- 
pose means, that the letter is adead weight in the mind, if the 
spirit does not animate it. How many things are there in the 
New Testament to show that a bare historical faith in Jesus 
Christ is not a saving faith—that we must have the witness in 
our own hearts—that our faith must stand, not in the will of 
men but the power of God—that our Father in Heaven must 
reveal it tous. The true doctrine undoubtedly is, that both 
witnesses are necessary to believe in Christ’s divinity—an 
outward witness, coming down through history, and an in- 
ward witness of the spirit in our heart. This is beautifully 
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shown in John xi. 26, 27. “But when the Comforter is come, 
which I will send unto you from the Father, even the spirit of 
truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of 
me; and ye also shall bear witness because ye have been with 
me from the beginning.” 

Now if Mr. Eiivene means to deny the value of this se- 
cond testimony, we think him quite wrong, but we believe he 
only wishes to have it, as Christ put it, second. The common 
error is to be satisfied with the historical faith, and it is this 
error which he thought it necessary to oppose. 

If Mr. Emerson Rikslsces in all our present historical 
Christianity, how happens it that instead of opposing it, he 
opposes its defects? “The first defect” says he “ of historical 
Christianity ”"—* the second defect.” And how happened it 
that in this very Address he used the strongest expression we 
ever met with, to show the historical enfluence of Jesus Christ? 
‘whose name is not so much written as ploughed into the his- 
tory of the world.” 

y We have been taking the view of the matter, which seems 

to us at the same time, the most correct, and the most charita- 

ble. At the same time we freely admit that there are many 

expressions which we would gladly have seen altered, or not 

seen at all; because though not so meant, they sound like ir- 
reverence or impiety to the common ear. ; Thus, where he 
says in the passage for which he was accused of Pantheism, 
“If a man is at heart just, then in so far, is he God ; the safety 
of God, the immortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter 
into that man with justice.” Why not be satisfied with the 
strong language of Jesus and John, and say that if he love, 
God dwells in him, and he in God? or that he partakes of the 
divine nature, as Peter declares. Why go further, and seem 
to destroy the personality either of God or man by saying 
that he is God? The privilege of being calied the sons of 
God seemed to astonish John. ‘ Behold! what manner of 
love” said he “the Father has shown us, that we should be 
called the sons of God!” Is it not enough to dwell in God, 
and have God dwell in ws, but that we must also aspire to be 
God? 

We might go on, and find more fault with Mr. Emerson’s 
opinions, and his expressions. But we prefer, if possible, to 
stand now as mediators, if it may be, to soften down a little 
the harshness of the attacks he has already experienced. The 
Unitarians have already fully vindicated themselves from the 
charge of agreeing with him in opinion. He has certainly 
been very soundly rated by them, in some instances we think 

6 
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with too much harshness and dogmatism. For it is too late 
in the day to put a man down by shouting Atheist, Infidel, 
Heretic. Formerly you could thus excite a prejudice against 
him that would prevent men from examining the truth of the 
charge. Notso now. Men cannot be in this day put down 
by denunciation. The whole religious pulpit and religious 
press has united for thirty or forty years in calling Unitarians, 
Deists. What is the result? That their principles are rapidly 
spreading. In view of this fact, let uslay aside prejudice and 
candidly examine every new thing. | 


THE NEW SCHOOL IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION. 


The writer who first publicly attacked Mr. Emerson’s Ad- 
dress, prefaced his remarks by observations upon what he 
called “the New School in Literature and Religion.” Thus 


he speaks :— 


“ There is a strange state of things existing about us in the 
literary and religious world, of which none of our larger periodicals 
have yet taken notice. It is the result of that restless craving for 
notoriety and excitement, which, in one way, or another, is keeping 

* * * * 


our community in a perpetual stir. : 
“Tt owes its origin in part to ill-understood notions, obtained by 


blundering through the crabbed and disgusting obscurity of some 
of the worst German speculatists, which notions, however, have 
been received by most of its disciples at second hand, through an 


interpreter.” 


Thus far we were quite at a loss to know what this new 
school was. But the next sentence becomes more particular: 


“The Atheist Shelley has been quoted and commended in a pro- 
fessedly religious work, called the Western Messenger ; but he is 
not, we conceive, to be reckoned among the patriarchs of the sect.” 


When in our siinplicity, we inserted an article upon Shelley 
in the Western Messenger, we were not aware that because a 
man was an Atheist he might not be commended for writing 
good poetry. We lamented the nature of his opinions, we 
mourned over his want of faith, and expressly stated our 
aversion to his general views. We did not expect therefore 
to be accused of commending him,as though we had been 
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praising him for his Atheism—least of\all did we expect that 
we were to become members of “a new school” through the 
medium of that article. But let us hear more about this New 
School and its follies: 


“ But this honor is due to that hasher up of German metaphysics, 
the Frenchman, Cousin; and, of late, that hyper-Germanized Eng- 
lishman, Carlyle, has been the great object of admiration and model 
of style. Cousin and Carlyle indeed seem to have been trans- 
formed into idols to be publicly worshipped, the former for his 
philosophy, and the latter both for his philosophy and his fine 
writing ; while the veiled image of the German pantheist, Schleier- 
macher, is kept in the sanctuary.” 


Here then we have some means given us of detecting the 
members of the New School. If a man praises Shelley, he is 
to be suspected. If he studies Cousin, the charge is almost 
brought home against him. But if he admires Carlyle, and 
occasionally drops dark hints about Schleiermacher, he is a 
confirmed disciple of this new heresy. 


“ Hic niger est. Hunc tu, Romane, caveto, 


But yet, though this seems at first an easy way of detecting 
these dark disorganizers, some difficulty may arise in its appli- 
cation. Thus, there are some who read and study Cousin, but 
care nothing for Carlyle, or dislike him. And again, there 
are admirers of Carlyle, who do not wholly admit the Eclectic 
philosophy. And as to the admirers of Schleiermacher, veiled 
or otherwise, it is rather difficult to find them. A single arti- 
cle on his character, translated from Dr. Liicke, appeared in 
the Examiner. He has been alluded to, once or twice, in the 
Western Messenger. One of his essays on the Trinity, trans- 
lated by Moses Stuart, with copious notes of approbation, oc- 
cupied several numbers of the Biblical Repository. And an 
essay of his upon Election, appeared in that supporter of old 
Calvinism, the New York Literary and Theological Review, 
translated by its editor, Leonard Woods, Jr., also with notes 
of approval. This is nearly all the notice we have seen 
taken of Schleiermacher in our religious periodicals. Do Pro- 
fessor Stuart, and the New York Calvinists, then, belong to 
this “ New School in religion and literature ?” 

But our writer goes on to give some further characteristics 
of the New School. Let us hear: 


“The characteristics of this school are the most extraordinary as- 
sumption, united with great ignorance, and incapacity for reasoning.” 
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It is easy enough, we fear, to find men of all schools, and of 
no school, who would fall under this category. There is plenty 
of assumption, ignorance, and incapacity for reasoning, in the 
world. It is notorious that these traits may be found united 
even in those, who cherish the deadliest hostility to Tran- 
scendentalism, Carlyleism, and all new ideas. We must have 
some other clue then, before we can certainly distinguish this 


pestilent New School. ; 
The next characteristic of the New School is thus given :— 


“There is indeed a general tendency among its disciples to dis- 
avow learning and reasoning as sources of their higher knowledge. 
The mind must be its own unassisted teacher. It discerns tran- 
scendental truths by immediate vision, and these truths can no more 
be communicated to another by addressing his understanding, than 
the power of clairvoyance can be given to one not magnetized.” 


Now it is very true that there are those who assert that the 
soul is not like a sheet of white paper—that it does not ac- 
quire all knowledge by perception and reasoning, but that it is 
endowed by the Creator with certain ideas which arise neces- 
sarily in the mind of every sane man. The idea of cause and 
eflect, for instance, is one—that of God another—those of 
time, space, infinity, and our own identity, others. We do 
not depend upon logic for our conviction of these things. 
They belong to a common sense which is back of all logic— 
an impartial God bestows them on all his children, and not 
merely on those who have been educated at Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Thus for instance, faith in God does not depend upon argu- 
ments, @ priort or a posteriori, but upon a necessity of the 
mind. Itis necessary to believe in God, just as it is necessary 
to believe in cause and effect, or time and space. A man may 
by logic so confuse himself as to think he disbelieves, but 
healthy minds believe by intuition, and the necessity of their 
own natures. ‘To those who have never gone out of the cir- 
cle of John Locke, this may seem very absurd, but it is in fact 
the oldest philosophy. 

This belief, that all our knowledge does not come to us through 
the senses or from logical deduction, but that the mind itself 
furnishes some of the most essential convictions, as a ground- 
work or foundation, seems to us capable of the clearest demon- 
stration. We know of nothing more conclusive than the 
train of reasoning by which Cousin establishes this, in his 
criticism on Locke. ‘ Learning and reasoning,” we do not 
helieve to be “ the sources of our higher knowledge.” But 
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observation and reasoning still have their place, though in an- 
other sphere. A man who should attempt to prove by logic 
his own existence, we should say, mistook the use of logic. 
So would every one else, yet this is all that transcendentalists 
say. To say that they reject all logic or reasoning, because 
they do not suffer them to be applied to those truths to which 
a man’s own consciousness and the universal consent of the 
race testifies, is to mistake the matter. 

This writer against the New School goes on to speak of 
them as announcing themselves as prophets and priests of the 
future—and as about to do away with old things, and abolish 
all the present forms of society. We do not precisely under- 
stand what this charge means. It may answer to terrify with 
visions of Agrarianism, respectable capitalists, but to what 
class of persons it applies we cannot tell. We have heard 
indeed of Fanny Wright and Robert Dale Owen preaching 
against the marriage bond, and other important institutions. 
The paragraph might apply to them, but then we never heard 
of their admiring Carlyle or Cousin, or worshipping Schleier- 
macher even in the most secret and veiled manner. We re- 
main in the dark therefore as to the matter of this sentence. 

This writer also says a great deal about the bad taste of the 
new school in their writings. We must remind him that taste 
is, by its nature, a very personal affair, and what to one man 
may seem bad taste, may appear to another very good. One 
man may think that good taste requires every one to write 
like Addison or Hume, another may think it in better taste 
for every man to write like himself. Bossu and Boileau 
thought it very bad taste to have less than five acts in a play 
or to violate the unities of time and space. Modern critics 
laugh at these rules. Voltaire used to prate about good taste 
perpetually, and showed his own by calling Shakespeare a 
barbarian. In fact, he who thinks, by rules of taste, to keep 
the style of writing always at one point, is as foolish as he 
who would hold back any other part of the great social move- 
ment. 


“ Labitur et labetar, in omnis volubile evum.” 


From ail which we have said, however, we would not have 
it inferred that we deny the existence of a New School in 
Religion and Literature; but only that the characteristics as 
given by the writer before, do not appear to us sufficiently 
descriptive. They would apply to too many sorts of schools. 

The truth is,our friend has failed in his definition of the 
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New School, because he sought it in their opinions and man- 
ners, rather than in their principles and spirit. There are 
many who like Mr. Emerson, but do not like Cousin. Mr. E. 
himself, in his Dartmouth oration, finds fault with Cousin. 
There are others who like Cousin, who will have nothing of 
Emerson or Carlyle. And the admirers of Schleiermacher, 
(Leo. Woods, Jr. and Moses Stuart, for example) have proba- 
bly no great relish for either of the others. We cannot find 
any certain test in these likes and dislikes. 

Yet we agree with our friend that there is a new school. 
Perhaps we should agree with him as to those who are its 
chief masters and leaders. But we should describe them quite 
differently. We should say—there is a large and increasing 
number of the clergy and laity, of thinking men and educated 
women, especially of the youth in our different colleges, of all 
sects and all professions, who are dissatisfied with the present 
state of religion, philosophy and literature. The common 
principle which binds them together and makes them if you 
choose a school, is a desire for more of urs, soul, energy, 
originality in these great departments of thought. If they 
like Carlyle, it is not that they wholly agree with his opinions, 
or think his style perfect, but because they find in him a gen- 
uine man, full of life and originality. If they listen with de- 
light to Mr. Emerson, and read his works with pleasure, it is 
not that they agree with all his speculations, but that they 
sympathize with his independence, manliness, and freedom. 
They read Mr. Brownson’s writings, and perhaps they may 
not admit his opinions about the sub-treasury or acquiesce in 
all his new views of Christianity, but they honor and esteem 
the free and ardent energy of thought, which every paragraph 
displays. In the same way they sympathize with the spirit 
of Mr. Furness, without accepting all his results. In a word 
they esteem genuine, earnest, independent thought as the one 
thing needful in our whole life, and where they find this in a 
man they are drawn toward him by strong sympathies. 
Wherever there is reality and not appearance, substance and 
not form, living energy and not hollow show, sincere convic- 
tion and not traditional cant—there they feel their chief wants 
met and answered. They can sympathize with orthodoxy, 
though holding liberal opinions, when they find orthodoxy sin- 
cere, earnest and true. They can sympathize with the doubts 
of those who believe less than themselves, if these doubts 
spring from an earnest pursuit of truth. They can join heart 
and hand with those who never read a page of Cousin or 
Carlyle, if they find them earnestly Jaboring by Sunday 
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schools, city missions, and benevolent associations to put more 
of moral and spiritual life into society. Their sympathies 
embrace the secluded scholar, the active preacher, the devoted 
school-master, the enthusiastic artist, the true poet—every 
man who feels that life should not be a mechanical routine, 
but be filled with earnestness, soul and spiritual energy. All 
who look, and hope, and labor for something better than now 
is, who believe in progress, who trust in future improvement, 
and are willing to spend and be spent in bringing forward that 
better time; allsuch are members of the New School. 

If we are asked who is the leader of this New School, we 
should not name Mr. Emerson so soon as Dr. Channing. He 
leads on the new school, because from him has come the 
strongest impulse to independent thought, to earnest self-sup- 
ported activity. Dr. Channing is one of those who deeply and 
mournfully feel the absence of life in our religion, philosophy 
and literature. We know not whether or not he sympathizes 
with the speculations of Carlyle, Emerson and Cousin; but 
we know that he sympathizes with earnest sincere seeking in 
every shape and form. And when he might condemn the re- 
suits, he would still tolerate and esteem the honest seeker. 
He believes in progress, he sympathizes with every effort of 
struggling humanity to bring on by severe thought or manly 
action a happier and better day. And this, we take it, is the 
true definition of a member of the NEW SCHOOL. 


— 


[Errata. The following errors, which crept accidentally into 
the first part of the preceding article, the reader is requested to 
correct. | 

Page 38, line 14th from bottom—for There read Then. 

Same page, 9th line from bottom—for we do, read he does. 

Same page, last line—for Christianity, read Christian Spirit. 
Page 39, 10th line from top—for enticing wedge, read entering 
wedge. 

Same page, line 17th from top—for but, read for. 

Same page, next line—for at liberty read apt. 

















AS The Battle-field. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


BY BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 


Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still— 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 


And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 





No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun, the staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 

Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought—but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truth which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot ; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not! 
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Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shal! dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to the earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are her’s ; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

“Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave ! 





HISTORY OF NATCHEZ. 
BY MANN BUTLER. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Natchez, for the first time, since the exploration of De 
Soto, became a Spanish territory, on the 21st September, 1779. 
This transfer of dominion was not, however, immediately ac- 
quiesced in, either by the British planters, or the Indians. 
Deep dislike to the Spaniards existed in both nations: and 
though this did not instantly break out, the fire was only 
smothered, not quenched. 

About this time, or 1780, Stephen Minor, an enterprising 
young man, descended the Mississippi from Redstone, on 
the Monongahela, (now Brownstown, in Pennsylvania,) for the 
purpose of obtaining military supplies from New Orleans. 
ile succeeded in his mission, and proceeded on his return, by 
land, on the western bank of the Mississippi, with a caravan 
of loaded mules. In the course of his journey he was attack- 
ed by one of the violent intermittent fevers, which so sorely 
infest the banks of Southern streams. This prevented him 


~ 
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from pursuing his route, in company with his men, when the 
fit was upon him. In this condition he would lie by, until the 
ague had passed off, and then ride on to overtake his company 
at their stage, or rather encainpment for the night. One day 
when not far from the present post of Arkansas, he was as 
usual attacked by his fever, followed by an ague, that com- 
pelled him to stop. On recovering from the chilly fit, he fol- 
lowed the ¢rai/ of his caravan, and after riding a few miles he 
came upon the murdered bodies of his men; his goods had all 
been taken off; and he left sick in the heart of an Indian wil- 
derness. Circumstances not a little disheartening, but such 
and even worse were often manfully endured by the pioneers. 
Minor partook largely of their indomitable spirit; he made 
the best of his way to the Post, whence he returned to New 
Orleans, with nothing but his own energy to support him ina 
foreign colony, but at a bustling time, and at a point full of 
daring enterprise. Our adventurer devoted himself to the ac- 
quisition of the French and Spanish languages, and this atten- 
tion, coupled with many manly qualities, soon attracted the 
notice of the Spanish oflicers at New Orleans. <Accord- 
ingly, when in the spring of 1780, Governor Galvez, under- 
took an expedition against Mobile, then in the possession of 
the British, Minor was readily enlisted into the Governor’s 
body guard, the finest body of men which could be raised at 
New Orleans. In this expedition, Minor had the good for- 
tune to save the life of his General by killing an Indian who 
was aiming at the Governor. Another version of this story, 
however, represents that Hooper, (a white man of some no- 
toriety in the early history of Natchez,) had drawn sight upon 
the Governor, as he was reconnoitering the bay in an open 
boat; when a British oflicer, struck by the barbarity of the 
warfare, suddenly struck up Hooper’s rifle and thereby saved 
the General’s life. Hooper with the dogged spirit of a back- 
woodsman then swore he would fight no longer in a cause so 
managed, and suddenly packing up his small baggage, he left 
the British camp. Galvez reduced Mobile again under the 
Spanish government,* and Minor was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by a commission in the Spanish service and by the con- 
tinued favor of the government. These changes were so lit- 
tle known in the eastern part of the United States, that Con- 
gress, in L779, granted a commission to one James Robinson, 
afriend and companion of Willing, to carry on hostile enter- 
prises on the Mississippi ; supposing these western districts 


* 14th of March, 1780,—Martin’s Louisiana. 
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still under the British government. Upon Robinson reaching 
Natchez, with some thirty or forty followers, he first found out 
that the Spaniards had got possession of the country. The 
expedition was therefore entirely broken off, the men dispersed 
and the leader died. Jn the spring of 1781, Galvez set off 
from Mobile on an expedition against Pensacola, at that time 
also in the possession of the British. Here he was met bv a 
large Spanish naval force from Havana, and he compelled 
General Campbell and Governor Chester to surrender this 
commanding point on the Gulf of Mexico.* But during these 
operations against Pensacola, and while, with characteristic 
British confidence, the Natchez settlers anticipated the success 
of Great Britain; in earnest of it, they undertook to reduce 
the Spanish fort at Natchez. The persons who took the lead 
in this daring enterprise were Colonel Anthony Hutchins,t 
Jacob Winfrey, Captain D. Bloomart, Christian Bingaman, 
John and Philip Alston, and one Turner Mulkey,a Baptist 
preacher. 

This party applied to Governor Chester, at Pensacola, for 
assistance, through a messenger, of the name of Christopher 
Man. The British Governor received the communication 
with the welcome to be expected; but felt too much concerned 
for the welfare of the Natchez people to encourage them to 
take up arms against the Spaniards, until the prospects of 
maintaining Pensacola were more favorable. He however, 
sent whatever supplies he could spare, with directions to Man 
to remain with Fulsome, a Choctaw chief, until further orders. 
Man, however, eager to play a more active part than that 
warranted by his orders, urged Fulsome to push on the project 
of attacking Natchez and plundering the friends of the Span- 
ish government. “In this latter project if even Pensacola 
should fall,” said Man to Fulsome, “we shall be out of Spanish 
jurisdiction ; and the Spaniards would never look for us among 
the Choctaws. Then the credentials and supplies i have, con- 
tinued he, from Governor Chester are such, that the Natchez 
people will be ready as bulldogs to seize the Spaniards. If we 
succeed, we shall have not only the plunder of the fort but 
also that of the Illinois boats, that will come down the river 
richly laden with peltries.” This scheme of war and rebellion 
too easily won upon the excitable parties, to whom it was pro- 
posed. <A body of fifteen or twenty whites and as many In- 
dians, collected and proceeded to Natchez. An express 





* 9th of May, 1781.—Martin’s Louisiana. -_ : 
+ Father to the present gentleman of that name in the vicinity of Natchez, and maternal 


erandfather to Jon F. H. Claiborn. 
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started before them, brought out their confederates and a plan 
of operation was soon adopted. Every man in the district 
capable of bearing arms, was summoned to meet at John 
Row’s, accoutred for service, and to march against Fort 
Paumure, under the penalty of treason to the British govern- 
ment. This was sometime in May, 1751; it could not have 
been far from this date, as the capitulation of Pensacola by 
the British, took place on the 9th of May, and this intelligence 
was received some time after the rupture of this insurrection. 
The threat of declaring all malcontents enemies to the British 
government and sending them to Pensacola was not all neces- 
sary to rouse the people. The British government had a 
thousand ties of sympathy with a people themselves of British 
stock, that necessarily attached them to itin preference to the 
government of the Spaniards—foreigners in customs and above 
all, in language, itself such a powerful conductor to social and 
national sympathies. Indeed, two individuals and still more 
two nations, speaking different languages are too insulated 
from one another to enjoy or maintain intercourse and friend- 
ship. 

The disaffection of the district was so decided that the peo- 
ple ran to arms with alacrity. Moreover, the idle con- 
dition, owing to the want of trade, left the people scarcely 
anything to do, after the short time required in this genial 
climate to lay by, or finish the cultivation of, their Indian 
corn. Hunting was the only additional employment. By 
such a people the enterprize against the Spanish government 
was embraced with all the eagerness of a frolic. There were 
not more than five or six men who staid away from it. Alex- 
ander M*Intosh fled with all bis disposable property into the 
Spanish fort, but the planters, who had been summoned to 
arms, assembled as directed, and after roll-call and detailing 
a small guard, they were dismissed. Any of them who lived 
near were, with a carelessness strongly evidencing their confi- 
dence, permitted to retire to their homes, on condition of ap- 
pearing at 9o’clock the next morning. Such was the se- 
curity of the insurgents, and such the supineness of the Span- 
ish garrison! The next day the commissary procured plenty 
of provisions for this rapid assemblage. On the ensuing Sun- 
day afternoon, a party of the revolters set off to visit the vil- 
lage of Natchez, then entirely wnder the hill. The road was 
covered by an intervening ridge from the fire of the fort, and 
on the south, a considerable ravine protected an object from 
its guns. Some of the soldiers, however, not well acquainted 
with the ground, attempted to pass the ridge in full sight of 
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the garrison, when a discharge of grape shot from a six pounder 
in the fort, rolled them down the hill with all imaginable ex- 
pedition. Calvin Smith, a boy at the time too voung to be 
pressed into service, was looking on. Commandant Bloomart 
pitched his camp in the hollow, in front of the present house of 
Job Routh, then occupied by John Row. The siege continued 
in this harmless way for several days, with more noise than 
effect; tll a small six pounder was ‘discovered and fixed up 
by the insurgents. This piece had been ploughed up at the 
French meadows, near St. Catharine’s creek, and had lain 
there as worthless until this unexpected military demand 
again brought it into use. On examination, it proved to be 
injured in appearance only. Bloomart now opened his en- 
trenchments against Fort Paumure ; and in the meantime in- 
telligence was “received of a large Illinois boat coming up the 
river. The insurgent chief instantly despatched forty or fifty 
men to waylay the boat at a point, where her burthen would 
compel her to come close to the shore, in order to stem the 
current with oars. The prize was easily captured, and with 

it, a most acceptable reinforcement of two swivels and a quan- 

tity of ammunition. The principal difficulty was that the 
prisoners were nearly as numerous as their captors; and the 
latter had no means of securing them but by compelling them 
to take an oath not to serve ‘against his Britannic Majesty. 

The captured party were then permitted to dispose of them- 
selves, at pleasure. Two days after this capture the insur- 
gents were able to open a considerable battery with the bob- 
tail, (as they called the broken piece of artillery,) and the two 
prize swivels. The entrenchments was carried within five 
hundred vards of the fort, when Bloomart with a glass of bit- 
ters in his hand, (of which he was said to be very fond,) 
mounted Bob-tail and drank the Spanish commandant’s health, 
as loud as he could halloo. Very different from this reckless 
and daring conduct was that of the Spanish officer; some 
shots having, in the course of the day, passed through his 
house, it drove the womanish fellow out of his quarters. Still 
the insurgents were too distant to produce much effect with 
their light pieces of artillery. Bloomart therefore undertook 
to advance his entrenchments in the face of a heavy cannonade. 
The fort was strong, the ramparts eight or ten feet thick, and 
so old as to be like solid earth ; on the inside of the wall was 
aheavy stockade made of cypress, sawed, well jointed, and 
too high to be escaladed. Nor was there any want of pro- 
visions for a siege of months; plenty of ammunition and a 
well of water in the centre of the works. For this stage of 
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fortification, the Spanish fort of Natchez may well be pro- 
nounced to have been impregnable to all the rude means the 
country could afford. But art is a poor substitute for nature 
in any case ; and in matters of war, stout hearts are stronger 
than any walls. In this respect the Natchez insurgents were 
well armed, like the manly and gallant stock from which they 
were desce allied. Like their other countrymen on the fr ontier, 
the skill of these raw soldiers at the rifle, was unexcelled. If 
a man’s eye could be seen through a port hole, two or three 
rifles were instantly discharged at it. Such sharp shooting 
soon produces a panic in a garrison, unless counteracted by 
active measures on the part of the commandant. It was sin- 
gularly exhibited at the siege of Vincennes, by Clark, in 1779. 
Yet during the siege, but one man was killed through a 
block-house window. 

While things were in this condition, an old fellow found 
means to introduce himselt into the fort; he informed the 
commanding officer that his assailants were undermining it. 
The information was well received and the author was dis- 
missed to obtain further intelligence for which he was promised 
an ample reward. The signal concerted by the Spanish oflicer 
with this spy of Bloomart’s was, to ring a large cow bell near 
the fort gate. The emissary returned as agreed upon, and he 
assured the Spaniards, that the enemy were springing a mine, 
but he could communicate no further particulars. He was 
again dismissed to procure further intelligence, but did not re- 
turn again. M’Intosh told the Spanish commander that he 
knew the fellow well, and that he was a great liar, on whom 
no dependence could be placed, this however did not allay the 
alarm of the Spaniards. A cow with a large bell round her 
neck was killed by order of the commandant, while feeding 
on the ramparts, mistaken perhaps for the spy. A circum- 
stance soon occurred which still kept the alarming intelligence 
of the spy, active in the minds of the garrison. ~A few morn- 
ings afterwards, a respectable sergeant of artillery, reported 
that while charging a gun, he dropped a ball, the hollow sound 
of whic h, upon the ground, startled him. He tried it again, 
and again; and then called the lieutenant of the guard. This 
officer concurred in the opinion of the sergeant, that a mine 
was sprung under that part of the fort. The commandant 
was then notified of the circumstance; and he, with the other 
superior officers, repeated the experiment, sounding with a 
ball and beating a drum. These trials only confirmed the 
general panic at the belief that they were all to be blown up 
in afew hours, and notwithstanding everything that M’Intosh 
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could say to the contrary, a white flag was hoisted on the 
pickets of the Spanish fort. A parley took place and a capitu- 
lation of the Spanish garrison to the British party was agreed 
upon. The terms were to surrender the fort to the besiegers, 
the garrison to march out under arms with colors to a certain 
point, where they were to ground their arms and to take an 
oath not to serve against the British government during the 
war. The Spanish troops were to be escorted to Loftus’ 
Heights, and thence conveved to New Orleans. Thus fell in 
twelve days, a garrison of a hundred soldiers, well provided 
with every munition of war, before a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of two hundred and seventy men, one six pounder and 
two swivels. This number was ascertained, when the plun- 
der of the Illinois boat was divided among the captors. In 
two or three days the escort set off with the prisoners and 
when parting with them at the point agreed upon, a Spanish 
force was seen coming up the river. It was a detachment 
from Opolousas, with a large body of Indians; the escort had 
barely time to escape to Natchez with the news. The return 
was quicker than the descent. Captain Winfrey’s now (in 
1835) Butler’s plantation, was on the direct road to Natchez. 
Here the party of united French and Indians landed, sur- 
prised a detachment of Natchez people, which was stationed 
at Winfrey's house, and killed fourteen out of twenty, who 
composed the guard. From this point the hostile party ex- 
tended their depredations at such length as to drive the peo- 
ple into forts. There were two of them between Natchez 
and the French Meadows, about three miles apart. About 
this time, William Ellis was found murdered at his‘plantation, 
on the south side of Homochitto. These outrages soon pro- 
voked heavy retaliation from the settlers, and forced the Span- 
ish party to take a position at the White Cliffs. No sooner 
was this movement of the enemy known, than our country- 
men repaired in great eagerness to meet them. So keen was 
the resentment of the people at the outrages inflicted by the 
Spaniards, that it was necessary to draft the men who should 
remain in charge of the fort. Some time about the middle of 
June, 1751, the people assembled in a body of some two hun- 
dred men and prepared to attack the enemy, (about three hun- 
dred strong,) at the same time, by land and water. Just at 
this period an express arrived from Pensacola with the intel- 
ligence that it had surrendered to Governor Galvez. This 
news placed the Natchez people in no little consternation. 
Instead of fighting under the powerful flag of Great Britain, 
as they proudly believed themselves, they suddenly by the 
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revolution of events, found themselves unsupported insurgents 
against the monarchy of Spain. The plan against the Oppo- 
lousas plunderers was unfortunately abandoned; and peace 
and pardon were solicited of the Spaniards. Tor this pur- 
pose, M’Intosh was despatched to New Orleans to arrange 
matters with the government. Mulligan the commandant of 
the French party was placed in possession of Fort Paumure 
and he promised protection to all who would keep a white flag 
flying at their houses, as a sign of submission. Il fated con- 
fidence! What people ever found protection which they did 
not exact by their own spiritandarms? The Natchez people 
were no exception tothe remark. Plundering parties scoured 
the country, seizing the property of the people, destroying 
their houses, and committing the usual license of petty pro- 
vincial warfare. This condition of things continued for about 
thirty days, when a battallion of Spanish troops under the 
command of Colonel Guardpue arrived from New Orleans 
and took regular possession of the country. The change was 
creat at first only; the leaders of the late insurrection, who 
did not get out of the way, were imprisoned, and their pro- 
perty requestrated. Among these were Bloomrnt, Winfrey, 
and George Alston, who were made prisoners ; Captain Binga- 
man was spared through the influence of M’Intosh. A Cap- 
ain Turner gathered a band, and in defiance of the govern- 
ment, stationed himse!f with ten or twelve men at Petit Gulf, 
(now Rodney,) and stopped all the boats which attempted to 
pass. In one of these predatory attacks he was at length 
killed. Many of the inhabitants fled to the Indians, where 
they were safe from the Spaniards. Some of these Natchez 
fugitives joined Colbert, a chief of the Chickasaws, and though 
a Scotsman by birth, father to the half breeds of his name. 
These formed with the Indians a formidable party, that sta- 
tioned themselves at the present site of Memphis, on the Mis- 
sissippi. Here all boats passing were stopped and plundered 
at pleasure. These attacks compelled the river navigation to 
unite and arm themselves against the robbers. To add to the 
calamities usually brought on any country by civil war, a 
dreadful murrain broke out among the cattle; and very gen- 
erally killed the stock which the Indians had left behind. Ten 
or filteen a day, of a hundred head, would be carried off, after 
afew hours sickness. This fatal disease together with the 
injury done by the enemy to the corn crop in the summer, re- 
duced the country to the brink of starvation, by the first of 
September. 

Nor yet were these the only misfortunes of the country: 
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the Spanish officers urged, it is said by M’Intosh, loaded the 
people with various exactions and oppressions. This course 
of things on the part of the government, as usual drove the 
Holstons, father and sons, (from the former of whom the river 
Holston, in Tennessee, is said to have derived its name ;) to- 
gether with three men of the name of Smith, into the woods, 
where they set the provincial government at defiance. In- 
dians would not attack their companions and friends; and 
white men could not find them. So for fear of the party 
uniting itself to the predatory gangs on the river, which in- 
fested the navigation, the government invited the malcontents 
back to their homes in peace. 

But the Spaniards now found out that, Colonel Anthony 
Hutchins had taken an active part in the late insurrection. 
Immediate means of severity were adopted against him and 
his estate; they compelled him to flee, and after many diffi- 
culties, in evading Indians, he got to Georgia and thence to 
England. Colonel Hutchins afterwards returned and raised a 
worthy and esteemed family in the neighborhood of Natchez, 
the seat of his persecution, where they still reside. ™. B. 


ERRATA 


In the article on Natchez, in our last number, page 384. 


Page 385, 4th line from bottom—read Chesteer for Chestor. 

Same page, 17th line from top—read treaties negociated for negociated treaties . 
Page 33), 17th line from top—read 3.3 for 33; that is 3 per cent. nearly. 

Page 3)0, 4th line from bottom—read Manshac for Maunshac ; and also in 


same page, 17th line from top. 
Page 31, 7th line from bottom—read Col. Magillany for Col. Magellan. 


GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


We have lately met with an article on this subject in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, which pleased us so much that we 
propose to make some extracts from it. It is one of the very 
few articles which treats the subject in an intelligent manner. 
Most English and American writers seem perfectly paralyzed 
with terror, when they undertake to look into German Theol- 
ogy. They are so afraid of having their small modicum of 
faith swept away by the Neology of Germany that they con- 
ceive the only safe course to be that of Ulysses, and to stop 
their ears against these sirens, charm they never so wisely. 
A sensible man, a friend of ours, in remarking upon the offer 
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of alibrary which had been made to a theological school in 
connexion with his church, declared that as it was full of Ger- 
man theology, it was perhaps better not to accept it. We 
may not have quoted his words exactly, but this was his mean- 
ing. We were surprised, we confess, that a man of his sense 
should judge it best for theological students, who were preparing 
themselves to contend against error, to remain in ignorance of 
its nature. If German Theology be rank infidelity, as many 
in their simplicity suppose, is it not better to know something 
of it and be able to meet it and confute it? But German The- 
ology is as various as American Theology. It would be as 
wise to class Dr. Taylor, Dr. Channing, Mr. Robert Brecken- 
ridge, Abner Kneeland and Alexander Campbell under one head 
as representing American Theology, as to lump together the 
opinions of such men as Schleiermacher, Hergstenberg, Weg- 
schneider and Neander under any common name. 
We now make a few extracts. Hear a little good advice: 


“In regard to German theology, at least, we must give up our 
habit of railing, and take to a sober, serious, and profitable study of 
it, not fighting with barren strokes in the cold region of negation, 
but stretching forth our arms every where to receive, to embrace, 
and to hold fast that which is positively good. No one indeed is 
called upon to enter at all upon this region of many strange voices. 
Without a cool, clear head, and an open sympathising heart, it is in- 
deed much better for the British Christian to read his Bible quietly 
at home, and do as many good deeds as he can, before the roll of 
his short earthly existence be closed. But if a man will go asa 
spy into the land of the Canaanites, Canaanites though they be, he 
must bring back a true report, both of the land and of them that 
dwell therein. He must not only tell us that there are mighty men 
there, sons of Anak, but he must also tell us that it is a land flowing 
with milk and honey. If a man will speak upon the subject of 
German theology, he must speak in such a fashion that men may 
clearly perceive that he is in honest, reverent earnest bound by a 
solemn oath to do justice to his theme.” 


The following is very interesting, and we believe very true: 


“We state it as a notorious fact of which no student of German 
literature can be ignorant, that there is infinitely more of a deep, 
earnest, searching spirit of true piety in that literature than in our 
own; that though it may sometimes be difficult to state in so many 
words wherein the exact creed of each pious German man consists, 
still his piety is there, feeling and felt, coloring, interpenetrating, 
informing all things; you cannot touch it, but you feel sensibly 
that there is a soul present, that you are not far from the influence 
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of God and good mt whereas our literary men and our great 
y 


writers do too generally keep studiously aloof from all mention of 
religion. We desire also to mention another thing as an undisputed 
fact, of which no person even superficially acquainted with Ger- 
man philosophy and theology can be ignorant, viz :—that in the 
same proportion that the outward and historical evidence of christianity 
has been discredited in Germany, its inward divinity and sanctifying 
influences have been recognized. ‘This is a great achievement; and 
it is fit that it should be publicly mentioned, and that the Germans 
should be publicly thanked for what they have done in this most 
fruitful vineyard of spiritual activity. Kant’s celebrated book, 
“ Religion within the Bounds of Pure Religion,” was at once the 
most subtle and curious undermining of the Christian religion as a 
historical faith ; and, at the same time, the most sublime and glori- 
ous apotheosis of the same religion as a means of moral pupifica- 
tion, that the world ever saw, or—as we may say with confideffee— 
ever will see again. Here there was no mincing of the matter as 
in our elegant, smooth, kid-gloved moralities of the old French 
school. “ Verily, 1 say unto you, except ye be born again, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven!” This great truth, 
which only the shallow and superficial understand not, the philoso- 
pher of Konigsberg preached with sacred solemnity to the German 
people as it was preached to Nicodemus.” 


Again: 


“No one can hold converse with such men as Tholuck and Ne- 
ander, without being made pleasingly sensible that these men are 
not Lutherans merely, but Christians, not Christians merely, but 
also men; whereas among ourselves it is but too common that 
Christian theologians, instead of having their sympathies expanded 
by riper knowledge, systematically contract them ; they allow their 
humanity to be swallowed up by their Christianity (as if these two 
things were inconsistent ;) their Christianity dwindles down to sec- 
tarianism ; and then the ossification of their inner man takes place, 
so that you cannot with the utmost diligence discover a single trait 
in the character that distinguishes this Christian from the Pha- 
risee.” 


And our next quotation contains, we believe, one of the 
first instances in which our antagonists openly admit that we 
are Christians, and apologize for a creed’s being opposed to our 
convictions. The writer of this article is plainly no Unita- 
rian, but the tenderness with which he treats us is truly re- 
markable : 


“Whatever the pious reader may think of these symbols of the 
Christian faith, he cannot fail to admire the liberal and Catholic 
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spirit in which they are drawn up. Not a harsh determination to 
exclude, but an anxious endeavour to include as many sincere in- 
quirers as possible within the bonds of Christian fellowship, is 
here a regulative principle. If the doctrine of the absolute cor- 
ruption of human nature, the necessity of regeneration ab eztra, 
and the expiatory virtue of Christ’s death, are laid down in terms 
that cannot fail to come in collision with the honest convictions of 
many Arminian and Socinian Christians of the present day, we 
must bear in mind that Stilling had to do with men who had con- 
verted Christianity into a pious-mouthed Deism within the Church, 
and he was by this situation necessarily compelled either to give up 
Christianity altogether, or boldly and without mincing to assert its 
peculiar character as distinguished from the philosophy of So- 
crates or Epictetus. But how wisely on the other hand has the 
pious German kept free from those vain subtleties and unprofitable 
distinctions, disputations of science falsely so called, with which 
the conceit and rashness of phantasy has in all ages perverted the 
sin®plicity of the faith delivered to the fathers! What an advance, 
for instance, from the bigotry of Byzantine faith, when an “eternal- 
ly august” Theodosius or Justinian could define a Christian to be 


synonymous with an Athanasian.” 
This passage is also in the same liberal and just spirit: 


“Henry Jung used to say, that he had received more real 
Christian kindness from that one heathen, Gothe, than from all his 
brother Pietists at Elberfeld put together. Possibly, if we were 
to try the experiment, we might find that there is more of the 
spirit of true Christianity to be borrowed from one of these heter- 
odox neologians, or anti-neologic German pietists, than from a host 
of our own most orthodox doctors. There is nothing strange in 
this. The mere novelty and contrast of the foreign mode of 
thought acts as a beneficial stimulus to the reflective faculties. 
But independent of this, where shall we find such a sincere reveren- 
tial love of truth, such a scrupulous conscientiousness of investi- 
gation, such a vital breathing in the atmosphere of all that is most 
holy, as amongst these Germans? It is high time that we should 
do them justice in the domain of religion, as we have already done 
in the more familiar walks of literature. Hitherto, in respect of 
matters theological, we have comforted ourselves too much like 
Penelope’s suitors ; we feed upon another man’s substance, and 
call the master of the house a bravo. We furnish the shelves of 
our libraries with the fruit of their industrious research in classical 
literature and biblical criticism, and then we turn round upon them 
and denounce them as infidels and atheists, because those very 
habits of inquiry by which we profit have led some of them to doubt 
on some points with regard to which we have never taken the 


trouble even to inquire.” 








nach aR E 
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KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


This useful society was organized last March, and chose 
Hon. John Rowan, President, Hon. George M. Bibb and Hon. 
Henry Pirtle, Vice Presidents, Leonard Bliss, Corresponding 
Secretary, Wilkins Tannehill, Recording Secretary, George 
Keats, Treasurer, Edward Jarvis, Librarian. 

Its object to collect and preserve whatever may relate to 
the antiquities—the natural, civil, ecclesiastical and literary 
history, past and present of our country—and especially of 
the State of Kentucky and the Mississippi Valley—is worthy 
of all praise, and of the oly. sg of every one, who wishes 
to read the lives and the doings of his fathers; and to live 
himself among his fosterity. To gather all the records of the 
past time, and to cause all those of the passing age to flow 
into it, so that all that shall be spoken and written shall be read 
by our children—this is the noiseless but useful work of this 
society. So far they have done well; in six months they have 
gathered near a thousand pamphlets, and near two hundred 
volumes, besides maps, newspapers and manuscripts. But let 
the Librarian’s report speak for itself: 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Atthe annual meeting the Librarian presented the following re- 
ort: 

, The Librarian has received and deposited in the library, from 
the Hon. John Rowan, 119 velumes of the United States Public 
Documents. 

From Hamilton Smith, Esq. 10 vols. of U. States State Papers. 

From a friend in Massachusetts, Mackintosh’s His. of England. 

S. S. Goodwin, Esq., Western Academician, 1 vol.; Louisville 
Directory for 1836. 

Hon. George M. Bibb, Butler’s History of Kentucky ; Patriot ; 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution, 12 vols.; 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the U. States, 1783 to 1789, 8 
vols.; U. States Public Documents, 19 vols.; Digest of Laws of 
Kent’y, 2 vols.; Legislative Journals, 1837-8, 2 vols., 1825, 1 vol. 

A friend, U. S. Blue Book ; Jay’s Inquiry ; Slavery at the South. 

Professor Leonard Bliss, Jr., His. of Rehoboth ; Life of Gen. 
Putnam. 

Samuel Cooper, Emigrants’ Guide to the Western States. 

Miss Lucy W. Rogers, Sketches of Gen. Massie and Gen. 
M’ Arthur. 

Miss Lydia Rogers, Hall’s Sketches of the West, 2 vols. 
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Stephen Jarvis, of New Orleans, Blue Laws. 

Samuel! B. Sumner, Chronology ; French Government in 1809. 

Henry A. Griswold, ‘Tasso’s Letters; Philosophy of Love. 

Richard Williams, Jr., Old World and the New, 2 vols. 

Wilkins Tannehill, Esq., His. of Literature ; Observations Ligari. 

Professor Noble Butler, of South Hanover, Ila, History of Scot- 
land, in Latin. 

Mann Butler, Esq., Doddridge’s Memoirs. 

Edward Jarvis, New Hampshire Gazetteer His. of the U. States, 

Pampu_ets.—From Rey. B. O. Peers, 380 ; Samuel Sumner, 21 ; 
Frederick S. Brown, 1; Dr. E. J. Davenport, of Boston, 1; Pren- 
tice & Weissinger, 33 ; Stedman Buttrick, Esq , of Concord, Mass., 
7; Rev. J. F. Clark,7; Mann Butler, Esq., 20; Professor L. Bliss, 
Jr., 3; Nathan Jarvis, of New Orleans, 2; J. B. Marshall, Esq., 1 ; 
Hon. Samuel Peck, of Salem, Ia., 10; Francis O’Riley, U. S. 
Army, 1; President J. H. Harney, 1; John Farmer, Esq., of Con- 
cord, N. H.,1; Hon. John Rowan, 400; S.S. Goodwin, Esgq., 30; 
Edward Jarvis, 8. 

Newsparers.—From Wilkins Tannehill, Esq., Louisville Herald, 
4 vols.; Tennessee Gazette and Clarion, 1 vol. 

S. S. Goodwin, Esq., Baltimore Patriot, 1 vol.; National Intelli- 
gencer, 1 vol.; and do. do., 3 vols., unbound. 

Manuscripts.— From Mann Butler, Esq., 52, relating to the 
Early History of Kentucky. 

Maps.—From B. O. Peers, Map of Missouri and Illinois. 

Edward Jarvis, Map of Kentucky, (Munsell’s,) 1818. 

Respectfully submitted. 
EDWARD JARVIS, Librarian. 


Louisville, Oct. 1st, 1838. 


From such a beginning we may hope much, and that even 
the whole story of Kentucky—all her history, public and do- 
mestic will be told here; and the future historian may not be 
driven to interpret the whole character of an age from a few 
scattered facts, and give then but a meagre and doubtful ac- 
count of it, but will find the whole of the record of the life, 
the actions and the speech of the successive generations here 
deposited and faithfully preserved. 

We sincerely commend this society and its library to the 
generous patronage of every man, who has a book, a pam- 
phlet or manuscript, which contains any record of our history, 
that they add them to the Historical Library. E. J. 
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MR. YOUNG’S DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF DR. BOWDITCH. 


Mr. Young has done us an acceptable service in publishing 
this discourse—and this the more, since he has so enlarged and 
interspersed it with fact and illustration, that it is now rather 
a book and a biography, than a mere sermon. It is good to 
read a man’s life over again, after he has ceased to tell his own 
tale and exhibit his own actions before us; especially when that 
life has been one so useful to the world at Jarge, and so delight- 
ful to his friends, as that of the late Nathaniel Bowditch. 

Dr. Bowditch was nature’s sole creation ; she made for him 
the germ of all that he grew to be: she gave him that correct- 
ness of purpose, that untiring spirit, righteous integrity, and 
that singleness of heart, by which he so mastered all his pas- 
sions, and so concentrated and governed his mind, that he be- 
came great “ without means, and even in spite of them, and 
accomplished his objects in the face of obstacles and difficul- 
ties. He was the instructor of his own mind, and the builder 
of his own fame and fortunes. Whatever knowledge he pos- 
sessed—and it was very great—was of his own acquiring, the 
fruit of his own solitary studies, with but little, if any aid, from 
abroad. Whatever eminence he reached, in science or in life, 
was the product of his untiring application and unremitting 
toil. From his youth up, he was the pattern of industry, en- 
terprise and perseverance, suffering no difficulties to discour- 
age, no disappointments to dishearten him.” With such 
means within himself, he needed no patronage from men or 
from human institutions, but he produced resu!ts so honorable 
to himself and so beneficent to others, that these institutions 
were ‘patronized by his accepting the honors, which they 
showered upon him. In the summer of 1802, while the ship, 
which he commanded, was waiting in Boston harbor for a 
wind, “ he went out to Cambridge to attend the exercises of 
Commencement Day: and whilst standing in one of the aisles 
of the church, as the President was announcing the honorary 
degrees conferred that day, his attention was aroused by 
hearing his own name called out as Master of Arts. The an- 
nunciation came upon him like a peal of thunder; it took him 
wholly by surprise.” Never was a honorary degree more hon- 
ored in its destination. From that time, honors sought him, 
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for there they found an appropriate home; they came from 
the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Berlin, Pa- 
lermo, &c., and from the several Literary and Philosophical 
societies athome. They were all glad and proud to nun:ber him 
among their fellows. He was sought to be Professor of Math- 
ematics in Cambridge, Mass., in the University of Virginia, and 
at West Point. Mr. Jefferson says, in his letter of invitation, 
“ We are satisfied, we can get from no country a professor of 
higher qualifications than yourself, for our Mathematical de- 
partment.” But no offer of distinction or profit could tempt 
him from his home in New England. 

Dr. Bowditch’s great and useful work is his Practical Navi- 
gator. For near forty years, “every vessel, that has sailed 
from the ports of the United States, from Eastport to New 
Orleans, is navigated by the rules and tables of this book, and 
it is extensively used in the British and French navies.” This 
great work, so important to thousands of men and millions of 
property floating on the ocean, and for which the sailor should 
send forth his gratitude from every sea, and the merchant 
from every maritime city, was prepared, from his own expe- 
rience of the numberless errors in the old navigator, during 
“the quiet and leisure of the long East India voyages, when 
the ship was lazily sweeping along under the steady impulse 
of the trade winds. ‘The first edition of this he issued at the 
age of twenty-seven, and it has kept pace with the progress 
of nautical science and incorporated all its successive discove- 
ries and results, and the last edition, published within the last 
year, contains new tables and other improvements, which will 
secure its undivided use by our seamen for years to come. 
Had Dr. Bowditch never done any thing else, he would still, 
by this single act, have conferred a lasting obligation on his 
native land, and the national legislature might well acknowl- 
edge it by erecting a monument to his memory.” 

But his fame as'a Mathematician and Astronomer will rest 
on his greater work, the translation of and commentary upon 
Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, in four immense quarto vol- 
umes, which no other Astronomer in England or America has 
done or could do as he has done, in a manner worthy of the 
great French Original. “It is more than half an orignal com- 
mentary and exposition, simplifying what was before complex 
and obscure, supplying omissions and deficiencies, fortifying 
the positions, with new proofs and giving additional weight 
and efficiency to the old ones, and, above all, recording the 
subsequent discoveries and bringing down the science to the 
present time.” 
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Together with his scholarship and these extraordinary re- 
sults, he was one of the most practical men of his age, was at 
the head and had the contro] of the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, the largest moneyed institution of the 
Eastern States; and so singularly successful was his manage- 
ment, that although its loans were six millions, its loss was 
not greater than that of some of the smallest banks, whose 
capital was only one hundred thousand dollars, during the late 
commercial embarrassinents, when the best and the shrewdest 
suffered beyond ali precedent. 

Dr. Bowditch was remarkable for his knowledge of men and 
for his benevolent sympathies. These gave him a power over 
all, with whom he came in contact; all yielded to his influence, 
from the princely merchant of the city to the humblest sailor 
on shipboard. The one contributed his thousands to the 
Atheneum and the library when he requested it, the others 
learned Mathematics, and became good navigators under his 
kind instruction. All his sailors studied his navigator and 
could take and work lunar observations ; even his negro cook 
calculated longitude and kept a regular journal as correct as 
other men. ‘The consequence was, that every one of his 
twelve sailors rose subsequently to the rank of, captain or 
chief mate of a ship.” The good captain “ never appeared so 
happy, as when he could inspire a sailor, with a proper sense 
of his individual importance and of the talents he possessed, 
and might call into action.” 

Dr. Bowditch studiously avoided political life, though he was 
two years in the council of his State. But he was indefati- 
gably devoted to public charitable and literary institutions. 
He was many years president of the American Academy, and 
of the Boston Mechanics Institution, fellow of Harvard 
college, trustee of the Atheneum, &c. &c. Beloved, re- 
spected and trusted by all, they knew, that whatever was di- 
rected by his wisdom must prosper by his industry and benev- 
olence. And to the full measure of his time, of which nota 
moment was lost, to the utmost extent of his opportunities of 
doing good, of which not one was neglected, he was devoted 
to the welfare, the improvement and the happiness of his fel- 
low men. Governed by asound religious principle—animated 
with an ever present and ever cheering sense of God’s provi- 
dence—he spent his life in the most cheerful labor, and looked 
forward to his death without fear, only hoping he might finish 
his great work and see his younger children educated, before 
he left the earth. He died at the age of sixty-five, full of 
works if not of years, saying, in his last moments, “ the time 
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is come, Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word.” 

The life of Dr. Bowditch is a lesson to young men to show 
that they are not dependent on external opportunities for at- 
taining knowledge, but that where the soul is vigorously bent, 
the opportunities are created; for every one like him has a time 
and amind to be self taught in whatever he may wish to learn; 
and though all may not expect to be what he was, yet all can 
do as he did, use their means tothe utmost for their own im- 
provement and self-discipline, for their religious cultivation and 
for doing good to their fellows—as for these purposes we need 
no golden opportunities; and for these we recommend all to 
study faithfully the life, and imitate the example of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, 

Again we thank Mr. Young for this work; but he has told 
thus far, only to excite us to wish to know more of Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s domestic character and habits—and we trust that Mr. 
Young, or some of those favored ones, born under his roof and 
educated by his paternal care, will give us his full biography. 
For it cannot be, but that one, whose every feeling was kind- 
ness, every thought truth and every word wisdom, must in- 
struct us and warm our aflections—make us love man more, 
and God better, if he be wholly revealed to us. E. J. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1833. 


WESTERN MESSENGER AND WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS, 


The last number of the Chris- 
tian Examiner contained an ar- 
ticle on Western Unitarianism, 
in which our humble periodical 
was kindly noticed, but injustice 
as we think, done to our Western 
Subscribers. After noticing the 
difficulties through which the 
Western Messenger has strug- 
gled, and of its being helped in 
its necessity by a timely addi- 
tion to its subscription list from 
Mobile, the writer draws the in- 
ference that though the Western- 
ers are willing to hear about 
Unitarianism and like it very 
well, they do not like it well enough 
to pay anything for tt. 

This does not seem to us a 
fair inference. If,in those places 
where Unitarianism had been 
thoroughly preached there were 
an unwillingness to support Uni- 
tarian preaching or periodicals, 
the inference might be fair. But 
this is not the case. As regards 
the Messenger we have no cause 
to complain of want of support 
in any city or town where our 
views have been thoronghly set 
forth. Thus in Cincinnati we 
have now about 60 subscribers— 
formerly we had nearly 100. 
The falling off here is to be at- 
tributed to the simple fact of the 
Unitarian Society’s having been 
destitute for several years of a 
settled pastor. In Louisville we 


have rather a larger number. In 
St. Louis we have about half as 
many. In Buffalo about 30. In 
Mobile, nearly as many. And in 
other places our subscription in- 
creases just about in the propor- 
tion of the amount of preaching 
which they hear. Now how can 
we expect people to subscribe 
for that which they know no- 
thing about? The living voice 
must always precede the printed 
word. We do not agree there- 
fore that the comparative feeble- 
ness of our subscription list is 
owing to an unwillingness on the 
part of the Western people to 
pay for what they like, but to 
their not having opportunities of 
finding out what they do like. 
Wherever a new society is 
formed in the West, there we are 
sure to get subscribers. 

We would urge it however, on 
all our Western Missionaries, 
after having laid before the peo- 
ple in any place the doctrines of 
Unitarianism, to commend to 
their notice our little work. 
They ought to consider it a part 
of their duty to procure subscri- 
bers for it. In several places 
where there has been Unitarian 
preaching for months, we have 
not a single subscriber ; not be- 
cause the people are unwilling 
to pay for our work, but because 
our Missionaries have not let 
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them know of its existence. And 
how shall they call for that of 
which they have not heard ? 





UNIvERSALISTs.— We received 
from Cincinnati a Universalist 
newspaper, in which our article 
against No Future Punishment 
was noticed. The mode of re- 
plying to it we hope is not the 
usual one among Universalists. 
The writer merely asserts that 
we are ignorant of the whole 
matter, that we know nothing 
about the scriptures, nor the sub- 
ject of which we speak. “ Pure 
ignorance is manifest throughout 
his article.” ‘This is a very con- 
venient way of answering an ad- 
versary ; we trust however, as 
we said before, that it is only a 
peculiarity of this particular 
writer, and not of the whole sect. 





The following letter from 
Owensborough will be read with 
interest : 


Owensborough, Sept. 10, 1838. 
My Dear Friend:—We are 


now on the eve of a revolution 
in reference to religious opinions. 
The movement which is now 
taking place in our community 
is one on which the mind of the 
Christian philosopher may dwell 
with pleasure. ‘Though the pre- 
sent condition of things be not 
altogether as pacific and agreea- 
ble as could be wished, yet there 
is in every thing which affects us 
a presage of future good. ‘The 
world of mind is active. Rea- 
son is performing her heavenly 
mission ; and time-hallowed opin- 
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ions are canvassed with a free- 
dom which demonstrates that 
she will no longer remain en- 
slaved by the bondage of creeds, 
or worship at the altar of anti- 
quated error. 

This is, in a great measure, 
the result of spiritual dogmatism, 
The natural consequence of an 
attempt to bind down the minds 
of a few people by the galling 
chains of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
We have had those among us, 
calling themselves protestants, 
whose denunciation and _ bold 
assumptions were seldom, if ever, 
surpassed by the thunders of the 
vatican. Yes, those whoare con- 
demning popery for its arro- 
gance, have far outstripped the 
pope himself in the struggle for 
spiritual power. The spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance in a pe- 
culiar form of Protestantism has 
shown itself ready to crush and 
devour all who will not humbly 
bow to its unauthorized claims, 
and reverently acknowledge its 
authority. ‘The servants of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, forget- 
ting the spirit of their divine 
Master, arrogating to themselves 
the title of God’s vicegerents, 
have made most unwarrantable 
attempts to lord it over God's 
heritage. Those, whom they 
choose to condemn as errorists, 
who will not pronounce the shib- 
boleth of party, have been anathe- 
matized as Infidels, have stood 
as a mark at which the arrows of 
condemnation have sped with 
amazing swiftness—at which the 
thunderbolts of excommunica- 
tion, red, flaming with the wrath 
of disappointed spiritual pride, 
have been hurled with deadly 
fury. ‘The spirit that has mani- 
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fested itself among us, would, 
I am confident, if it possessed 
the power as in days that are 
past, bind, torture, imprison, 
yea, enkindle the faggot, if it 
were not able to effect its pur- 
poses without. But this spirit 
can no longer remain with us. 
It is already about to retire ; and 
will | trust, no more molest us 
after it shall have spent its re- 
maining energies in a few more 
desperate struggles. A reaction 
is already beginning to take 
place; and the good sense of 
the community, disgusted with 
its arrogant pretensions, will 
succumb no longer to an over- 
weening, self-confident _ piety. 
The dawn of a brighter day has 
risen upon us, streaking the orient 
sky with a golden light, which I 
trust will glow and brighten until 
it shall have attained to its meri- 
dian splendor, and diffused itself 
over our whole hemisphere, leav- 
ing no place of darkness where 
arrogance, intolerance, bigotry, 
and persecution may find a re- 
treat to conceal their deformed 
and loathsome features. How 
strikingly is that passage of 
Scripture verified, which saith, 
“The wrath of man shali praise 
the Lord, and the remainder of 
wrath will he restrain.” 

I preached on the first Sab- 
bath in August, for the first time, 
according to appointment. It 
was an unpleasant task to come 
out against the popular Faith, 
under the then existing circum- 
stances ; but feeling it to be my 
duty I could not refrain. I be- 
lieved the cause of truth, of re- 
ligious liberty, of Christ and his 
kingdom required it. ‘Tamely to 
submit to persecution and mis- 
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representation—to sit calmly by 
and see the spirit ef exclusion 
and condemnation running its 
wild career, | deemed no longer 
a virtue. I preached from the 
words, “Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me.” I gave 
myself a good deal of latitude— 
spoke in the first place of the 
necessity of searching the Scrip- 
ture for ourselves—then briefly 
of what Unitarians consider the 
doctrines of eternal life—gave 
a short sketch of the early his- 
tory of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, and of the two natures in 
Jesus Christ, stating some ob- 
jections to the latter doctrine. I 
then proceeded to answer the 
question evolved from the last 
clause of the text; viz: What 
is the testimony of Scripture in 
relation to Jesus Christ? Is he 
the Eternal God himself, or is he 
a being distinct from, and inferior 
to Him? I examined only the 
prophetic writings of the O. T. 
Reserved the examination of the 
N. T. for another discourse. 

Mr. C., the leading clergyman, 
who, at the time I made my ap- 
pointment, observed, in reply to 
what I then said, that “ it would 
be of no use, as I should be an- 
swered,” could not make it con- 
venient to hear my discourse. 
Accordingly, he chose his depu- 
ty, who, on the day | delivered 
my sermon, appeared, with cre- 
dentials clear, authority not to be 
disputed, with all a clerk’s appa- 
ratus of pen, ink, paper, &c., 
placing himself in a most con- 
spicuous part of the house, dis- 
charged his duty most valiantly 
in the renowned capacity of no- 





ting down such portions of dis- 
course as he deemed most fit to 
subserve the interests of his 
employer. After I had dismissed 
the meeting, this most redoubta- 
ble Knight of the goose quill, 
arose and stated that he was the 
personage selected by Mr. C. 
and invested with proper r author- 
ity to appear atthe said time and 
place, and take notes for his 
especial benefit, as it was his 
(Mr. C’s.) intention to review and 
answer my discourse on some 
future day—with a request also 
that the notes might be read in 
order to test their correctness. 
Thinking that the reading of 
them might lead to debate, and 
as | had promised my friends 
that there should be no discus- 
sion, | observed to him that it 
was wholly unnecessary as [ was 
willing to trust to his known 
character for truth and honesty. 
This saved him the trouble of 
making any further public dis- 
play of his talents and skill in 
the important and dignified office 
of deputy clerk. 

The contents of the discourse. 
I presume, were not, such as 
they had anticipated. As it was 
free from vituperation and de- 
nunciation—containing no men- 
tion of names—no direct replies 
to what the “ chief priests ” had 
said—nothing of which they 
might fabricate an instrument, 
serviceable, in their war of ex- 
termination, they have, (I sup- 
pose, to make amends for their 
disappointment and _ mortifica- 
tion,) after having taken the notes 
and made much use of them as 
will best serve their purpose, 
sent abroad the report that the 
notes are not to be used, being 
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deemed unworthy of notice ; and 
this for the sage reason that they 
have ascertained that I am not a 
regularly ordained minister ; all 
which they were as well apprised 
of before the delivery of the 
sermon as they can have been 
since. Yes, these valuable doc- 
uments, obtained at such an ex- 
pense of stationary, have, I un- 
derstand, been presented in due 
form, in the presence of credible 
witnesses, by the clerk to his 
superior, and rejected!! It is 
impossible, at present, to say 
what will be the issue of these 
transactions. Will the renowned 
clerk consider it a stain upon his 
honor, that he has been thus em- 
ployed, and his valiant labor 
spurned as unworthy of regard ? 
And will he call upon his supe- 
riur to give satisfaction as a gen- 
tleman of honor? Or is there a 
perfect understanding between 
the gentlemen themselves ; and 
is the battle to be fought—the 
point of honor to be settled be- 
tween the “ disgraced papers” 
and their authors? If so, pro- 
bably the wrath and righteous 
indignation of the former may be 
appeased by allowing them to 
occupy as conspicuous a place 
in the archives of their church as 
their distinguished author did in 
the house at the time he gave 
them existence. Pardon this 
lightness. Considering all the 
circumstances connected with 
this part of the affair, | am inca- 
pable of treating it otherwise 
than with levity. 

At a camp-meeting which has 
just closed, the clergyman who 
has taken the lead in this war 
against “heresy,” and who au- 
thorized the taking of the notes, 








gave notice that on the last Sun- 
day in September, he would 
preach in Owensboro’, against 
Unitarianism—not what some 
people call Unitarianism—but 
against what he calls Unitarian- 
ism, what he knows itto be. So 
it seems our sort of Unitarianism, 
or the Unitarianism of Unitari- 
ans is not adapted to the Rev. 
Gentleman’s purpose. I sup- 
pose, as that which exists does 
not meet his designs, he will fab- 
ricate a species that will, by 
dressing out a figment of his 
own brain for the entertainment 
of his hearers ; and baptize that 
Unitarianism—set up his own 
man of straw, and in its over- 
throw, exhibit to the people with 
what dexterous skill he can con- 
tend with, and overcome the en- 
emies of all evangelical truth! If 
he wishes to put down errors 
which exist in the community, 
would it not be better for him to 
learn what they are, and contend 
against these as they are taught 
by those who believe them? Of 
what service can it be to this 
gentleman, and others, who op- 
pose us, to assert again and again 
that Unitarians regard our Sa- 
viour only as a mere man, espe- 
cially, when they have been in- 
formed by Unitarians to the con- 
trary? In making his appoint- 
ment, he said, or what amounted 
to this, if 1 am correctly inform- 
ed, that we did not get our views 
from the bible—that he would 
prove either Unitarians or the bi- 
ble to be false—that Unitarian- 
ism was nothing but a “system 
of baptized Infidelity!!” I 
would ask the Rev. Gentleman if 
a course of uncharitableness 
like this, is to build up the Re- 
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deemer’s kingdom? Will vital 
godliness flourish where a sec- 
tariap spirit, such as his remarks 
excitedat this meeting exists’? Of 
what avail, except for party pur- 
poses, can it be to reiterate con- 
tinually the false accusation that 
Unitarians deny the doctrine of 
Atonement, simply because they 
reject the Trinitarian exposition 
of the doctrine? With just as 
much of truth might we affirm 
that Trinitarians reject the doc- 
trine because they do not re- 
ceive our explanation. 

As the decree has gone forth 
that these “ pernicious doctrines” 
are to be wholly exterminated— 
the whole system exploded, we 
shall preach again as_ soon after 
the tremendous explosion as we 
are able to collect the scattered 
fragments of our Faith, bind up 
its shattered frame and mangled 
limbs and restore it to a tolera- 
able degree of health. 

We would recommend to our 
friends, in the mean time, to per- 
severe in the good work in which 
they are engaged of examining 
the scriptures for themselves. 
Let us endeavor to. feel that we 
are accountable to God, and 
God alone for our opinions. And 
though we are denounced as 
heretics, branded as Infidels, and 
cut off from the enjoyment of 
the privileges of the Christian 
church, let us not be provoked 
to denounce in return. For, 
says the apostle, “If ye be re- 
proached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; forthe spirit of 
glory and of God resteth upon 
you. And if any man suffer as 
a Christian let him not be 
ashamed ; but let him glorify 
God on this behalf.” Pardon 
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the length and discursive nature 
of this letter. ‘Truly, yours. 
G. 8. 


Statistics of Sunday Schools 
in Louisville.— Mr. ean 
The interest which you feel 
in regard to Sabbath institu- 
tions, prompts me to send the 
annexed statement. It has 
reference to the state of the 
different schools last spring. 
In some of them, nearly all the 
teachers are professors of re- 
ligion, and I am happy to find 
that a deep and increasing in- 
terest is felt both by parents 
and teachers. This is as it 
should be. The cause of Sun- 
day Schools in our country is 
progressing rapidly, and he 
who reflects fora moment up- 
on the tremendous influence 


Methodist Church, 4th St. 160 scholars. 
do. do. Brook St. 300 do. 


do. do. 8thSt. 140 do. 


Baptist do. 150 do. 
Unitarian do. 100 do. 
Episcopal do. 140 do. 
Ist Presbyterian do. 160 do. 
2d do. do. 225. ~— do. 
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which the West will exert 
upon our civil and political in- 
stitutions, cannot but rejoice 
in this happy omen. Let 
moral and religious instruction 
keep pace with the march of 
improvement, and we. shall 
have little fear for the safety 
of our republic. Let the 
young be reared under the 
holy influences of the Gospel, 
and we shall feel happy to be- 
queath to them the rich lega- 
cy which our fathers have 
handed down to us. While 
we rejoice in what has already 
been done, may it inspire us 
with greater zeal. May we 
feel the responsibility that rests 
upon us, and may the future 
bear testimony to our increas- 
ed faithfulness. 
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120 av. attendance. 25 Teachers, 


250 “ “ 45 “ 
140 *“* 6“ 18 “ 
120 « “ 24 « 

80 * “ 16 “ 
15 “« “ 22 “ 
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160 “ “ 35 “ 
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